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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THe Lamp has 
provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely topics, 
supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the publication has 
maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, namely: 





1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church to 
win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the Divine Center 
of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the Pope, as the Vicar 
of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to the 
Mission Cause, i.e., by the education and training of laborers to work in 
the Lord's Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful to be mind- 
ful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THe Lamp. It can be done easily 
if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe. 


The subscription price of THe Lamp is one dollar per year or twenty-five dol- 
lars for life. Single copies, ten cents. 


Remittances should be sent by post office or express money order, bank draft or 
registered letter. Please be careful to state what the money you send is for; whether 
it is a renewal, a new subscription, or a donation of some sort. 

Mantisctipts*?4Ve adcept no responsibility for loss of manuscripts sent to us, or 
return if: naccompanied by return stamped addressed envelope. 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


For Sion's sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


Isaias LXII, 1 
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THIS MONTH 
RY 


Serenity is the motif of this month’s cover, 
which depicts the cloister walk at Graymoor. 
The photo was taken some time ago by 
Father Roger, S.A., from the porch of Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary 

June is the month of the Sacred Heart. If 
ever the world needed reparation arf d dedica- 
tion to the Love of Jesus, the time is now. It 
is for those who have the Light to consecrate 
themselves more fully to Its interests, becom- 
ing the leaven that will activate the whole 
world towards Love for God 

i. a 

The variety of backgrounds from which 
apostles of Christian Unity spring is illus- 
trated in part by the biography of Mother 
Elizabeth Hesselblad, by Father Salvator, 
S.A., whose materials and information came 
directly from contact with the Brigittine nuns 
in Rome. The venerable Order of the Saviour, 
founded by Saint Bridget of Sweden, once 
flourished throughout continental Europe. To- 
day, from the very dwelling place of its 
foundress in the Eternal City, there goes 
forth new inspiration for achieving the desire 
of the Saviour “that all may be one,” to all 
the houses newly-formed and now flourishing, 
not without strong impact in the non-Catholic 
world 

In Focus this month touches on the pro- 
visions of the Thomas Education Bill, which 
passed the Senate by a vote of 58-15. The 
bill is manifestly unfair to children in Cath- 
olic schools and to Catholic taxpayers. It may 
pass the House and become law. In such a 
case, Catholics have every right to petition 
their state legislatures to extend the provisions 
of their state social welfare legislation so as 
not to exclude a large part of the public who 
are following their constitutional right to 
attend schools of their choice. 

* co * 

Newspaper accounts of the Northern Ire- 
land elections have stressed an apparently 
thorough sweep of the Unionists at the polls 
“The people have spoken, and the issue is 
settled” would be an irrelevant comment. 
Capitalizing on an outdated voting list and 
unmitigated appeal to bigotry, the Unionists 
prepared for themselves an absolute victory. 
The injustice of the whole situation is the 
theme of Liam Brophy’s pointed article. 


The January-March issue of Unitas has 
interested Catholic scholars and sympathizers 
for the Cause of Unity. Subscriptions are still 
being taken, and should be sent to the Gray- 
moor Press at Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Holy Father was not alone in being 
ignored by the United Nations in its decision 
to admit Israel as another “peace-loving 
nation.” The Patriarch of Constantinople, as 
well as all the heads of the separated groups 
in the Holy Land, including the Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem, had veiced themselves 
as being strongly in favor of a solution that 
would guarantee the rights of Christians to 
the holy places. The promises of Israel's 
representatives at the U.N. to authorize some 
kind of international cortrol for the sacred 
shrines can best be judged in the light of their 
refusal to live up to the agreements they 
had hitherto solemnly pledged themselves to 
fulfill 
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Towards the middle of June, our schools blossom forth 


in all the pageantry of their graduation rites. Proud 

mothers and dads, and maiden 
GRADUATION aunts for that matter, sit glow- 
DAYS ingly back as they proudly watch 
young Jack or Jim or Betty or 
dais to receive the diploma that 


of one step of their training. In 


Jane advance to the 
marks the completion 
Catholic schools, these rites are properly rounded off by 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass—the Church’s own rite 
of thanksgiving—or some other liturgical ceremony. This 
very factor places emphasis on the essential part of all 
education, which is training for life not only here but 
hereafter. 
The bewilderment, annoyance, or even antagonism of 
those who view with misgiving the rise of the Catholic 
school system in our democracy might 
CATHOLIC 
SACRIFICE 


dissipate if they could grasp this fact. 
With little, if any, protest, Catholics 
have assumed a double system of taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of their separate schools. Faith- 
fully and generously the people in the pews have 
subscribed year after year to new assessments for the 
extending and improving of their schools and their facil- 
ities. Their motivation is deep, for they know that all the 
streamlined laboratories and all the university-trained pro- 
fessors in the world cannot attain the purpose of education 
if the ultimate object of such training is ignored, as it has 
to be in a secular system, or ridiculed, as it can be. 
The extent of this willing sacrifice for complete educa- 
tion may be estimated from the example of Catholics in 
New York State. If they sent their chil- 
A HEAVY _ dren to public schools, the further bur 
BURDEN den on taxpayers would be some thirty 
millions a year. If the state had to 
duplicate the facilities already existing in the Catholic 
system already operating, it would have to provide an 
additional outlay of some 146 millions. Extending these 
figures to the national picture, we can glimpse the stag- 
gering total that the devotion of Catholics saves the various 
state governments each year. In other countries, neutral 
or even Protestant-dominated, the state has seen the value 
of similar systems, and repays—at least in part 
tion of its loyal citizens for their efforts in education. But 
Catholics in the United States are not even laying claim 
to such a rebate, though the more vociferous of their 
critics are hinting at their “treasury-raiding.”” As a group 
Catholics have learned to be patient even under what 
might well be classified as injustice. It is only when injus- 
tice presents itself in its most obvious form that they 
protest. 


a por- 


Catholic 


parents 


AA we Ace il! 


guide of th 





who, following the 


United States Supreme Court, which in 1925 declared 


THE RIGHT 
OF EVERY 
CITIZEN 


for additional 


obligations,” 


(in the famous Oregon Schoo! Cas 
decision) that “the child is not th 
mere creature of the state; those wh 
and 


have the right, coupled with the high 


nurture him direct his destin 


duty, to recognize and prepare him 


have a right to oppox 


exactions to provide transportation to school for thox 


who attend secular institutions, but which discriminate 
against their own. By attending Catholic schools their 


children are 


not becoming second-class citizens and d 


not lose their right to participate in the benefits of publi 
welfare legislation. Even that was assured them in the 
1947 judgment of the Supreme Court (the Everson Case) 
though only if the individual state laws provide for their 


inclusion. 


At present we are being accused of trying to retard 


progress by objecting to the passage of the Thomas Bill 


SHAMEFUL 
INJUSTICE 


now an issue in Congress. That bil! 
provides for the equalizing of educa 


tional various 


those 


opportunities in the 


states by making grants to 


whose outlay is now perilously small. The amount of 
assistance depends on the total number of children of 


school age in the respective states. The assistance will k 
applied by the states, and only those whose constitutions 
now permit social welfare legislation grants to all chil 


dren may extend any help, even the most indirect, to 
Catholic school children in Catholic schools. We are ex 
pected to be enthusiastic about an additional outlay on 


a national basis that is patently discriminating, and we 


are depicted as opponents of progress because we do not 


like discrimination, especially in our own direction. 
The parents of Jack and Jim and Betty and Jane might 
be surprised to learn that it is not enough for them to 


NEEDS 
VIGOROUS 
PROTEST 


go on maintaining separate schools for 
their own. New taxes are to be levied 
to make it more and more difficult t 
maintain those schools, in face of the 
tremendous new revenue which wil 
make the public schools outshine them 


in every way but one (which happens to be the essential 


one). They can do one of two things- 


protest agains 


the crass injustice of the Thomas Bill as it affects them, 
or prevail upon their legislators to modify its provision 
in the interest of fairness. To reject the illusion that our 
schools are undemocratic and divisive by their very exis 
tence, with the result that they should be forced out o 


existence, 


is something our fellow Americans owe 


themselves and to us. 
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By Liam Brophy 








“WS it not fantastic to be seeking the unity of the very 
diverse states and nations of Europe, whilst at the 
same time one deliberately tries to split apart and 
destroy the integrity of one of the oldest unities in the 
world?” So queries Mr. De Valera at a monster rally of 
the Irish people in Dublin to protest against the Ireland 
Bill, passed by the British Parliament on May 3rd, perpet 
uating the partition of Ireland. It is indeed strange to hear 
English politicians expressing their concern and indigna- 
tion at the forceful annexation of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and the ruthless methods employed by 
the Communists to the will of 
democratic England quite 
adopts these Bolshevik tactics with regard to Ireland. 
“For twenty-nine years,” said Mr. Coste!lo, Taoiseach, 
at the same rousing rally, “The Partition of the country 
had tortured the soul, afflicted the spirit, and crippled 


impose minorities on 


nations, whilst shamelessly 


the energies of the Irish people, and during those years 
every effort had been made to put an end to that wrong. 
We have never left off asserting the claims of our people 
to the unity of Ireland, asserting that the creation of 
Partition was a wrong to our country and that we had 
a right by the laws of God and man, by natural rights 
and the principles of justice, to a unified country and a 
unified people. We will never give up that claim.” 
Twenty-nine years ago the Irish people, by an elec 
tion held under British law, declared, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, for the independence of their country. 
Declarations had been made by the Great Powers during 
World War I, that after the conflict, small nations would 
be allowed to decide for themselves the form of govern’ 
ment they most favored. It soon became obvious that in 
this matter, as in so many others, Britain was to make 
an exception of Ireland. In utter disregard of the will of 
the Irish people the British Government took a Protestant 
Orange minority in the North under its special protection. 
The Bill whereby Lloyd George partitioned Ireland was 
not only a violation of divine and human law, but even 
of geography. The six counties of this English Sudeten- 
land, henceforth to be called “Northern Ireland,” do not 
form the whole north of Ireland, but the north-east corner, 
and so Donegal, whose hills face America across the 
Atlantic from the north-west of Ireland, is held, with 
the other remaining twenty-six counties, to be “Southern 


Ireland.” It is as if Wisconsin, Ohio, New York and 


The Perfidy, of Ireland 


Partition 


Pennsylvania were called the “Northern States,” as an 
American commentator has pointed out, while all the 
States, including Maine, New Hampshire and 
Michigan, were called the Southern States. This sounds 
ridiculous, but the position of “Northern Ireland” is just 


other 


as illogical. The Orange bridgehead does not coincide 
with the ancient province of Ulster, nor are there any 
natural boundaries to mark the infamous Border. Neither 
can the partitioning of this particular area be justified 
on religious grounds, since so many of the people in this 
British occupied territory are Catholics, in spite of all 
the tedious tirades by the Orangemen about the Pro- 
testant North. Indeed, the feeble and fatuous excuse which 
Lloyd George gave for the partitioning of Ireland was 
his professed desire to protect the Protestant majority 
there. 

It must be emphasized that the original Government of 
Ireland Act, passed by the British in 1920, was a hundred 
per cent British, passed in the British Parliament, for 
which not one single member from any part of Ireland 
gave a vote. That fair-minded author, J. B. Morton, in 
his book, The New Ireland, published in 1938, stressed 
that often-forgotten fact when he asserted: “Partition 
is an artificial state of affairs. Not a single Irish vote was 
cast for it. It serves not one solitary Irish interest. It can 
only be retained by active propaganda and the sheer 
lawlessness of the Orange Lodges. The Orange Lodges 
would be powerless without the financial and moral sup- 
port of the British Government.” The Protestants in 
“Northern Ireland” thus “protected” by the British Gov- 
ernment in no wise resemble the average tolerant and 
dispassionate members of the various Protestant sects to 
be found in the rest of Ireland, living with the Catholics 
on terms of quiet intimacy. The Protestants for whom 
the Northern Parliament of Stormont claims to speak 
are rabidly hostile to Catholicism. Every form of abusive 
bigotry is practiced against the Catholic people, and out- 
breaks of brutal violence are painfully frequent. The 
Orangeman’s primitive hatred of the Pope has become a 
source of much amusement to the rest of the world. To 
the Catholics of the North it is as starkly real as, for 
example, the attitude of the Communist minority in Hun- 
gary to Catholicism. 

Under the original Act whereby the Stormont Parlia- 
ment was absolved from the principle of majority rule, 
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the supremacy of the British Parliament over Northern 
Ireland was strictly and expressly reserved. The present 
Socialist Government of England now goes much further. 
The text of the latest Bill contains a clause to the effect 
that no part of Northern Ireland shall cease to be part 
of the United Kingdom without the previous sanction of 
the Northern Parliament. It is as if after the American 
War of Independence England had retained on a tem- 
porary basis the States of Wisconsin, Ohio, New York 
and Pennsylvania, and had set up a Parliament in New 
York composed of members of the K.K.K., which, though 
in the minority, were to impose their violent anti-Catholic 
prejudices on the rest of the communities of those States, 
and as if, in this year of grace, Charters of Democracy 
notwithstanding, the British Parliament had ratified and 
confirmed this temporary arrangement, and sworn to pro 
tect this minority K.K.K. group, and back its Parliament 
with money and munitions. This would seem fantastic in 
the great Republic of America. It is precisely what is 
happening in the small Republic of Ireland. Recall this 
phrase of the historic Atlantic Charter: “They (the sig- 
natories) respect the rights of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live, and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 
Americans who hastily condemn [reland’s non-entry 
to the Atlantic Pact will understand her misgivings in 
view of such flagrant abuse of democratic principles. If 
England can get away with the Partition of Ireland then 
every annexation and tyrannical minority rule by that 
other Imperialistic Power in the East can be condoned 
and justified. Time, instead of teaching tolerance to the 
British Parliament, had but hardened it in giving a guar- 
antee to a ‘bigoted minority. A Report of the British 
National Council for Civil Liberties confessed in an in- 
quiry held in 1935 that the Northern Government of 
Belfast had used special powers to secure the domination 
of one particular political section while at the same time 
curtailing the lawful activities of its opponents, and 
added: “It is sad that, in the guise of temporary and 
emergency legislation there should have been created 
under the shadow of the British constitution a permanent 
machine of dictatorship.” While such a machine continues 
to operate, destroying the unity of Ireland, it is impossible 
to accept the offer to enter the Atlantic Defense plan, 
for it is obvious that only a complete and wholly united 
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nation can effectively control its own defenses and ac 
as a unit in the concert of nations. That fact Mr. McBride. 
the Irish Minister for External Affairs, has emphasized 
repeatedly during his tour of the U. S. A. 

“Great Britain by her act is sabotaging the defenses 
of her own Commonwealth and Empire,” said Mr. Cos 
tello. “She is preventing the unified defenses of the states 
of Western Europe. She is preventing this country that 
wants to do its part and to do its duty in world affair 
from doing so. She is sabotaging the vital interests of her 
own Empire for the sake of a few privileged people uy 
in the North.” To every offer of friendship from the 
South, Basil Brooke, the Northern Premier, has snarled 
“not an inch.” His “No” has become as famous as Mol 
tov’s, but the Kremlin had the good sense to remove 
Molotov from 
West by his repeated refusals of compromise. A like sens 


anger of the 


aggravating the growing 
is needed in Westminster 

Irish people were heartened to read of one Senator's 
propesal to withhold Marshall Plan Aid from England 
till the last soldier of the English army of occupation had 
been withdrawn from Irish soil, and were cheered fur 
ther still to note the impressive support he received ir 
his motion. More recently another Senator declared in 
a Washington broadcast that European Recovery Pro 
gram money had become “a fund to keep the British 
Socialist Party in power,” and added that Socialism and 
Communism are fruits of the same tree, with roots ir 
the theories of Karl Marx. 

The Irish Republic appeals to the American Republic 
to observe that the billions of dollars that are keeping 
the British Socialists in power are being used, in part, t 
keep Ireland in subjection. The money which million: 
of Irish exiles and the descendants of Irish exiles in the 
U. S. centribute to the Marshall Plan is being partially di 
verted to maintain an Orange minority party, with it: 
fanatically anti-Catholic Parliament, in the north-east 
corner of Ireland. The leaders of Ireland at a vast all 
party meeting, renewed their intention to bring this in 
consistency in British policy home to the conscience 
the world. They do so in full confidence of the ultimat 
verdict of an international court of justice. And, as th 
Taoiseach said: “As a retribution for the wrongs done 
this country by England we have a vast empire in th 
farthest parts of the earth. We could mobilize them k 
hind us to end that wrong.” 
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Notice to Our Subscribers and Correspondents 


To cooperate with the postal authorities in the effort to expedite 
delivery of mail, please include your zone number on all your 
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HEY were having a heated dis 
cussion in the Reference Room 
f the Library. It was a cold 
May, and by 
quirk of human perversity the public 
had decided to remain at home. The 
staff, with time hanging heavy on 
their had suffered a mutual 
disinclination to pursue the routine 
tasks of librarians untroubled by 
anx1ou So they had re- 
nd become talkative—in dis- 


lk wwered 


rainy day in some 


inds, 


borrowers 
laxed 
creetl tones, to be sure 
Then some one read a front page item 
in the local paper, and that touched 
ff a discussion which became so heat- 
ed that it was difhcult to remember 
the discreetly lowered tone. 

The local Catholic hospital, rua 
by the good sisters of a very active 
order, had just dismissed three doc- 
tors from its staff for preaching the 
tenets of the Planned Parenthood 
League to their patients. These doc- 
tors, Moreover, Were among the most 
highly respected in the city. They had 
ofices on the right side of the tracks, 
and were themselves active church 
workers. One, wealthier than the oth- 
ers, could even be called a_philan- 
thropist. 

The staff of the Reference Room 
semed agreed to a woman that the 
action of the sisters was highly shock- 
ing. Perhaps they spoke a little more 
freely than they would have if Se- 
lena Murphy had been on duty—or 
if Miss Endicott, who was known to 

a Catholic sympathizer, were not 
on a brief leave of absence. For the 
Reference Room staff, like all well 
meaning groups of scholarly ladies. 
always made a conscious effort to be 
kindly tolerant of diverse points of 
view—even though they were secretly 
convinced , 
point of 


that there was only one 
view—the secular-humani- 
ol which bowed politely to 
God but never consulted Him. 


Miss Patterson, the head of the de- 


tarian scl 


partment, was an imperious lady of 
exceeding smartness in appearance, 
with a beautiful coiffure of soft grey 
hair. 

“Tt was a most arbitrary action!” 
she exclaimed indignantly. “Why, 
Doctor Ames has the finest medical 
mind in this city! Imagine dismissing 
a man from a_ hospital staff! 
Those nuns must be mad!” 


such 


Miss Prentice, who was a veritable 
Susan B. Anthony when it came to 
cried, “The 
things are absolutely dominated by 
the Church! That's the trouble! They 
probably don’t dare run a_ hospital 
along sound scientific lines. They 
would be shut up in a wall if they 
tried!” 

Miss Ashley was a young, bright- 
eyed blond lady, and she prided her- 
self on her erudition. She was eager 
to put her oar into all vital discus- 
sions. 


women's rights, poor 


“When you think of how far we 
advanced in medical science!” 

she cried, eyes snapping. “It’s just 
terrible! I'd just love to march up to 
those sisters and ask them pointblank 
if they believe in letting women suf- 
fer and die for nothing!” 

“No, my dear—we don’t,” spoke 
up a quiet voice before the main desk. 

Electrified, the half dozen faces of 
the staff turned and beheld two nuns 
standing there waiting to have their 
books discharged. They were of the 
hospital order and how long they had 
been standing there patiently await 
ing service was a subject for fearful 
conjecture. 

It was Sister Mary Dolorosa who 
spoke, and she reassured them with a 
lively smile. 


have 


“No, we do not believe in letting 
women suffer and die for nothing,” 
she pursued pleasantly. “But we do 
believe that when women suffer and 
die in obedience to God's will, it is 
for the joy of knowing Him in Heav- 


By Doris Overland 


en. After all, my dear ladies, we all 
have to suffer and die. But if we 
suffer and die for the Devil, it is, 
indeed, for nothing. Planned parent- 
hood does not remove death from the 
lives of young wives. It only adds 
murder. I’m afraid, my dear ladies, 
that medical science will never find 
a way out of death. But there will 
always be those who kill the pain for 
a little while—but only to find it 
worse in the end. For what is un- 
willingly suffered is the most horrible 
suffering of all.” 

Miss Patterson, conscious of her 
position, came forward to the desk. 
But her eyes were dazed. 

“May I help you, Sister?” she fal 
tered. 

“We return 
books that were thought to be lost 
up at the hospital,” said Sister Mary 
Dolorosa, regarding an abashed Miss 
Prentice with serene grey eyes. “The 
young lady who takes care of our 
deposits is quite ill, I am sorry to 
-, 

“Selena?” asked Miss Patterson 
fearfully. For all her grandeur she 


have come to some 


was an employer with a maternal af- 
fection for her staff. “Is she at the 
hospital? Oh, dear! We thought she 
only had a cold.” 

“She came in this morning,” said 
Sister. “Doctor thought. it better. 
She’s resting comfortably, though.” 

With sudden decision Miss Pren- 
tice came forward and fixed Sister 
Mary Dolorosa with a beady, but not 
unfriendly eye. It rather sickened 
timid Sister Mary Grace at her elbow. 
But Sister Mary Dolorosa returned it 
with a challenging gaze of her own. 

“We are very sorry to hear about 
Selena, Sister,” began Miss Prentice 
properly. “We shall send her flowers 

and I daresay I shall get up to see 
her myself tomorrow. But Sister—so 


long as you are here—and you over- 
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heard our—er-——unfortunately timed 


discussion—let us be honest.” 

“It is supposed to be the best pol 
icy,” smiled Sister Mary Dolorosa. 

“Did the Church make you dis 
miss Doctor Ames and Doctor Ab- 
bott?” 

Sister Dolorosa almost 
laughed. 

“My dear lady!” she exclaimed. 
“The Church doesn’t make us do any- 
thing!’ She underlined the make with 
an ironic tone of voice. “Our con- 


Mary 


sciences do!” 

“But the Church is your 
retorted Miss Prentice very 
cleverly—or so she thought. “You 
don’t dare disobey it. Isn*t that so?” 

“If you think there is no such a 
thing as 
Sister Mary Dolorosa, “you are very 


con: 


science,” 


a disobedient nun,” smiled 


much mistaken. We are human, too, 
you know.” 

“Yes, but when you disobey, you 
are—you are punished; are you not?” 
demanded Miss Prentice with shining 
eyes. 

“When we disobey, we are sorry,” 
put in Sister Mary Grace with sud- 
den courage. 

This simple statement struck the 
Reference Room silent. All eyes were 
turned on Sister Mary Grace with 
the same wondering look with which 
a nature-lover gazes upon a perfect 
meadow flower. A creation of God's 
has been discovered that startles all 
the senses with its uncomplicated 
purity of design and wisdom. 

Miss Prentice, characteristically, 
was the first to recover 

“Then I take it that you would 
have been very sorry indeed if you 
had retained those poor doctors on 
your staff,” she concluded triumph- 
antly. 

“Indeed we would,” returned Sis- 
ter Mary Dolorosa with equal spirit. 
“We became nuns by our own free 
choice so that we could run a Cath- 
olic hospital. If we had kept those 
doctors, Our Lady’s Hospital would 
no longer have been a Catholic hos- 
pital—and our vocation, which is to 
care for the sick in Christ, would 
have been in vain. We would have 
failed our Lord and given His hos- 








A traitor was to be. 


‘‘He is not known to me.” 


To glory’s open door. 








Iscariot gave a kiss and Peter 


The other turned to face in penitence 
The roads life held in store; 
And walked, forgiven, wrapped in cloak of faith, 


Cantrile Heart 


They were the two who followed Him, and each 


said, 


Came deep remorse. In woe, they sought to hide . | 


From conscience’s scourging face 
With hope in ruin and soul yet uncontrite, | 
One fled to death’s embrace. 


Lois SNELLING 








pital over to The Planned Parenthood 
League.” 

“I thought you said it was Our 
Lady’s Hospital,” spoke up Miss Ash 
ley smartly—and she glanced proud- 
ly around at her sister librarians, as 
if to say, “Let her top that one, now!” 

“Our Lady gives all that she has 
to her Son,” explained Sister Mary 
Grace serenely. 

“But don’t you think,” put in Miss 
Patterson rather timidly, “that the 
Planned Parenthood League is a fine 
humanitarian venture? After all, 
when men like Doctor Ames and 
Doctor Drake stake their whole repu- 
tation on it, there must be some good 
in it.” 

“Doctor Ames and Doctor Drake 
are fine men personally,” returned 
Sister Mary Dolorosa with a sad 
smile. “It was not easy to ask for 
their resignations. But they knew 
very well that the Church condemns 
the practice of Birth Control—no 
matter what name it flourishes under. 
Why they advocated such practice 
to our patients is beyond our under- 
standing.” 

“Perhaps it was a matter of con- 
science with them, too,” suggested 
Miss Prentice slyly. ““They are only 
doing what they believe to be right.” 

“Then it was very wrong of them 
not to resign immediately from our 
staff!” retorted Sister Mary Dolorosa 





with flashing eyes. “We cannot un 
derstand such a conscience! It 
bitter thing for us to be obliged to 
request their resignations after we 
had found out quite by accident how 
they were advising our maternity pa: 





tients.” 


“That’s quite true, Sister,” admit: 
ted Miss Patterson earnestly. “We 
never thought of it that way.” 

“Well, they gave the newspapers 
a field day at our expense,” summed 
up Sister Mary Dolorosa with an 
ironic smile. “They are all in favor 
of Planned Parenthood, as you have, 
no doubt, noticed—” and her glance 
fell on the newspaper spread on Miss 
Ashley’s desk. “They gave us a thor’ 
ough raking over the coals.” 

“I’m sorry, Sister,” said Miss Pat’ 
terson sincerely. “Indeed, I am sure 
we're all very sorry that we were 
speaking so imprudently when you 
came in.” 

She glanced around hopefully at 
the others, and was met by several 
apologetic gazes. But Miss Prentice 
was loathe to consider the battle over 


“But, Sister,” she persisted, ignor 
ing her superior. “You have non 
Catholic patients at Our Lady's Hoy 
pital; do you not?” And as Sister 
nodded calmly—“Well, then, haven't 
your non-Catholic patients a right 10 
expert contraceptive advice?” 
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“If our non-Catholic patients want 


expe contraceptive advice,”  re- 
turned Sister Mary Dolorosa emphat- 
ically, “there are several non-Cath- 


olic hospitals to which they can go.” 

“But if all the others happen to 
be overcrowded?” pursued Miss Pren- 
tice slyly, “and yours is the only 
hospital to which they can gain ad 
mission at the appointed time?” 

“Then they must be content with 
God’s plan,” retorted Sister Mary 
Dolorosa, “at least for the duration 
of their stay at Our Lady’s. Of course 
they are free to return to a Planned 
Parenthood doctor as soon as they 
are dismissed. So they will lose no 
time, if they must dedicate their lives 
to contraception.” 

The Reference Room was heavy 
with silence. Miss Patterson nervous- 
ly discharged Sister’s books, and the 
thump of her rubber stamp was the 
only sound in the stillness. When she 
was done, the two nuns smiled pleas- 
antly at her and said, “Thank you.” 

“We have been most ungracious, 
Sister,” said Miss Patterson worried- 
ly. “Please accept my apology.” And 
she extended her hand over the desk. 

Sister Mary 
warmly. 


Dolorosa took it 


“Oh, there is no need to apologize,” 
she protested. “Misunderstandings 
are only natural.” 

Miss Prentice’s bony hand was also 
thrust eagerly over the desk. 

“Spent all my life thinking nuns 
were timid little souls,” She grinned 
as Sister clasped her hand. “What a 
fool I am! Why you've got more 
courage than Daniel in the lions’ 
den. You exposed three of the biggest 
doctors in the city—when all you 
needed to do was to keep quiet and 
let them go right on doublecrossing 
you. My profound apologies, Sister.” 

“God bless you,” smiled Sister 
Mary Dolorosa, almost overcome now 
that the battle was won. 

But her heart was singing within 
her as she and Sister Mary Grace left 
the Reference Room. For it was an- 
other victory for Our Lady. Planned 
Parenthood had definitely lost esteem 
in the Library. 
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THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


(Taken from the writings of Fr. Paul) 
THE APOSTOLATE TO THE JEWS 


There seems to be a general impression 
ibroad that it has been divinely revealed 
through St. Paul that the Almighty has 
excluded the Jews from salvation until the 
full conversion of the Gentile world is 
accomplished, after which the Hebrews 
who are still on the earth will have a chance 
to be grafted again into the olive tree from 
which they were broken off when they 
rejected the Messiah and crucified the Lord 
of glory. Those who labor under this im 
pression should read very carefully the 
eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, in order to get a truer im- 
pression of what the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles does actually teach concerning 
the salvation of the Jews. He begins by 
asking, “Hath God cast away His people? God forbid. For I also am 
an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. God hath 
not cast away His people which He foreknew. Know you not what the 
Scripture saith of Elias; how he calleth on God against Israel? Lord 
they have slain Thy prophets, they have dug down Thy altars and I 
am left alone and they seek my life. 





Fr. Paul, S.A. 


But what saith the divine answer to him? I have left Me seven thou- 
sand men that have not bowed their knees to Baal. Even so, then at this 
present time also there is a remnant saved according to the election of 
grace.” (Romans 11:1-5) 


Now this remnant of the elect Hebrews who have believed and 
been saved did not become extinct when the Apostles who were Jews 
died, but in every succeeding generation there has been a considerable 
remnant of the Hebrew people who have accepted Christ and have been 
grafted as living branches into the vine of Christ’s Apostolic Church. 
Scholars well versed in Semitic ethnology tell us that Christians of Jewish 
lineage, especially in the countries which border on the Mediterranean, 
are much more numerous than is generally suppcsed and we have 
little doubt that this is true. Certain it is that there have been notable 
conversions to Christianity among the Jews in every generation. 


On the desk before us is a letter which we have received from a 
Protestant Jewish minister working among his own people in Brooklyn. 
He says: “We cannot tell definitely how many converts to either 
Cathclicism or Protestantism we have, but I have heard from reliable 
sources that we have two thousand Jewish believers in New York City. 


If these Protestant evangelists can succeed as well as they do, 
the Catholic missionary ought to do much better. We were conversing 
the other day with a former member of the New York Apostolic 
Mission Band, who informed us that in conducting a mission to non- 
Catholics in some parts of New York City where the Jewish population 
is particularly dense, the church would be largely filled with Jewish 
inquirers during the mission, and this suggests the question, if we have 
missions to Gentile non-Catholics, why not also make a specialty of 
missions to the Jewish non-Catholics. 











Titus Cranny, S.A. 
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EVERAL months ago The Sat- 
urday Evening Post ran a fea- 
ture article on Howard Univer- 


sity in Washington, D. C., the 
principal institution in America for 
the education of the Negro. The 


writeup portrayed a number of phases 
its scholastic and 
social sides, its athletic accomplish- 
ments, its cultural achievements, and 
summarized its interesting history. 
However, the matter of religion was 
treated very briefly; in fact, scarcely 
at all. 

It is true, of course, that religion 
does not exercise a dominant role on 
the campus either among the students 
or among the faculty members. But 
such a status is not unique with How- 
ard University; it is duplicated in 
practically every non-sectarian insti- 
tution in the nation. This article does 
not purpose to deal with the religious 
situation of the University as a whole, 
but to give a miniature picture of the 
scope and of the activity of the Cath- 
olic Church within the life of this 
educational center. 

Two years ago the Most Reverend 
John M. McNamara, then Adminis: 
trator of the archdiocese, appointed 
Father Martin Jennings, S.A., as 
chaplain to the Catholic students at 
Howard. Father Martin well 
qualified for the post, having spent 


of university life 


Was 


Douglas Hall at Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


several years on North Carolina Mis- 
sions among the colored people. After 
a brief survey Father discovered that 
he was shepherd to about 600 Catho- 
lics of a total enrollment exceeding 
7,000. He applied himself energeti- 
cally to the task of being spiritual 
guide and oftentimes material assist- 
ant to this large group of young peo- 
ple and won his place in their affec- 
tion by his zeal and interest. 

Due to ill health, Father Martin 
had to relinquish his position at the 
University last fall. His spadework 
had accomplished much, however, so 
that whatever was done this year is 
due in large measure to his initial 
efforts in the past. 

The official policy of the institution 
does not permit Catholics to enjoy 
the blessing of Sunday Mass on cam 
pus, with the result that we have to 
set up a temporary altar in a little 
building named the Junior Police 
Community Center, which is located 
about three blocks distant from How 
ard. Here the holy sacrifice is offered 
each Sunday and holyday, attended 
by a congregation of about fifty pec 
ple. Some students attend Mass in 
other the 
though it seems fairly accurate to esti- 
mate that approximately half the stu- 
dents do not attend to their religious 
duties at all. 


churches in vicinity, al- 





Just last fall the administration 
furnished the chaplain with an office 
in the Religious Center, located in 
the basement of the University 
Chapel. Here are gathered several 
ofices for the various chaplains, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, as 
well as Catholic, with a rather large 
room equipped with chairs to serve as 
an assembly hall. 

In the office the students have an 
opportunity of contacting me at var 
ious times during the day and this 
they do with problems of varying 
nature, from the borrowing of books 
to assistance for straightening out a 
rocky marriage. A little library 
Catholic books, pamphlets, and maga 
zines now lines the walls through the 
kindness of several Catholic 
in the district, Georgetown Univer 
sity, Georgetown Visitation College, 
Immaculata Junior College, and Trin 
ity College. By means of the printed 


colleges 








word in Catholic style we hope to of 


set to some extent the insidious 1n 


fluence of teachers and of books 





the fields of history, sociology, li 





ature, philosophy, and_ thei 
branches. 

As a non-Catholic institution 
learning Howard has its own New 
man Club afhliated with the Newman 
Club Federation of the N.C.W.C. 
Washington. With the learned cara 
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Father Titus, S.A., Chaplain to Catholic students at Howard University, administers the Bread of Life to his flock. 


nal of the last century as patron and 

the organization seeks to 
and to foster the faith in 
the minds and hearts of those who 


as. model, 


preserve 


face so many difficulties and so many 
bstacles in living the principles of 
Christ in an atmosphere which seeks 
to ignore and to contemn Him. 
Weekly meetings the young 
people a chance to meet each other. 


give 


Occasionally we have an outstanding 
speaker and in the past have had 
Father Eugene Burke, C.S.P., of the 
Catholic University; Father Sebas- 
tan, O.F.M.Cap., who spoke on the 
Blessed Sacrament; Father Kenneth, 
8.A., who told the audience of his 
impressions of Rome; Father Mann, 
CSS.R., an authority on the Cana 
Conference work; Father Joseph Mc- 
Allister of Catholic University who 
gave a book review on “Seven Storey 


Mountain,” and_ several prominent 
thers 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, famed 





author and convert to the faith, re- 
ently spoke at Howard before an 


assembly of students, faculty mem 
and friends. Another lady 
worthy of special mention is Mrs. 
Roger Putnam of Springfield, Massa 
chusetts, who spoke to the Newman 
Club about her work of promoting 


bers, 


scholarships for Negroes in Catholic 
colleges and universities. Under the 
patronage of Archbishop Richard 
Cushing of Boston she founded Cath- 
olic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc., 
with official incorporation papers re- 
ceived March 25, 1947. A scholarship 
committee of Mother E. M. O’Byrne 
of Manhattanville College of the Sa- 
cred Heart, New York, Dr. Roy De- 
ferrari of Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. Francis 
Hammond of Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J., judge the worth 
of candidates submitted. 

The Newman Club has its socials 
from time to time and sponsored a 
dance for the University in January. 
Since it was near to the President's 
Inauguration, we called it the “In- 
auguration Dance” and had an at- 


tendance of more than 400. Unfor- 
tunately the social facilities of the 
University are extremely limited so 
that the Newman Club cannot plan 
much in this way. 


A distinct honor came to our Club 
when one of the young ladies, the 
president of the Howard unit, was 
selected as an officer of the Newman 
Club Province which embraces the 
District, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Virginia. Other Cath- 
olic students are prominent in their 
classes and in other organizations so 
that the Catholic influence is not 
without its impact upon the Univer- 
sity life. Some of the Newmanites 
assist at the St. Peter Claver Center 
(the Friendship House of Washing- 
ton) devoted to the spread of inter- 
racial charity and justice and others 
help at the Junior Police Community 
Center. 

Howard University has been in 
existence since 1867, having come 
about as the fruit of a prayer meeting 
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in the First Congregational Church 
of Washington on the previous No- 
vember 19. It is of note that the first 
students were white girls, children of 
the trustees; the first graduates were 
four white girls, daughters of the fac- 
ulty. It is also of interest that the 
present president, Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, is the first Negro to hold 
the governmental reigns at the insti- 
tution. Howard itself is unique by 
virtue of the fact that it is the only 
federally subsidized institution in the 
country receiving direct aid from the 
government. 

Of the 400-odd instructors at the 
University about 15 are Catholics, 
both white and colored. Both white 
and colored too make up the student 
body, with the latter in the vast ma- 
jority. The students represent more 
than 30 foreign countries in Europe, 
South America, Asia, and Africa and 
come from more than 40 states in our 
own nation. 

The apostolate at Howard is a very 
interesting one. At times it seems to 
be like a regular mission because of 
the apathy and indifference on the 
part of so many. At any rate the atti- 
tude is challenging, but with God's 
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help much will be accomplished, even 
though a long time may be needed 
The chief source of consolation in th 
work is the instruction of prospective 


converts. They evince a zeal for the 
faith and a willingness to learn that 
would put to shame many of our 


“cradle” Catholics. We have permis- 
sion for an informal class in religion 
each week. Actually it goes unde 
the title of the Newman Club Dis- 
cussion Meeting in order to satisfy 
authorities and to avoid causing any 
unnecessary criticism on the part of 
other religious groups. The number of 
students attending these meetings has 
never been more than a handful, but 
even so, the beginning has been made, 
and next year, God willing, further 
progress will be made in the way of 
stemming the tide of indifference and 
of directing souls along the way of 


God's truth and His love. 


One way in which Catholics can 
help in this work is by prayer and 
sacrifice. It is chiefly by these weap- 
ons that the foes of the faith will be 
conquered and a strong Catholic life 
—the life that is Christ— will live in 
the minds and hearts and souls of 
these people. Another way in which 





. 








they can cooperate in this apost 
is by sending to me at the Atone 
ment Seminary in Washington Cat! 
olic books of any type, literature, his 
tory, philosophy, religion, apolog-tics, 
fiction. Our little 
library needs to be increased and the 


biography and 
more it is the greater will gr 
influence of Christ’s teaching among 
these students who are unconsciously 
thirsting for Him. 


Even though there have been dis 
there is no cause for 
discouragement. With God's help 
more will be done next 
through the generosity and goodness 
of Archbishop O’Boyle, who is ex 
tremely interested in the work, 
greater results will come forth. The 
Church is beginning at Howard Uni 
versity and it is still in its infancy 
But please God a new growth will 
soon begin, and Catholic students will 
go forth as doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
educators, and administrators, whi 
will be a credit not only to Howard 
University and to the Negro people 
but also and especially to the Church 
of Christ. Our Blessed Lady 


special patroness of the work 


appointments, 


year and 


is the 
} 


hence 


it must succeed. 
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THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
in the interests of St. Christopher’s Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Gather Paul 


A Biography 


of Graymaor 


by Lewis Gurlan, S.A. 


CS 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
EVENTFUL YEARS—(Continued) 

ANY outsiders learned of the desertion at Gray- 
moor. They knew, too, of the grief and heart- 
ache it had caused Father Paul. Yet when they 

saw him on infrequent occasions—unless they were his 
they could discern no visible change in him. 
The same peaceful expression which was characteristically 


intimates 


his greeted their scrutiny. Not one word of complaint, 
or even apology for that matter, escaped his lips. Some 
attributed this silence, this reluctance to speak of what 
had happened in the community, to embarrassment. These 
did not know him then. Frankness was one of his most 
lovable qualities and he could speak of the most delicate 
subjects with such guilelessness that one knew at once it 
sprang from his simplicity. Few realized that in this in- 
stance the motive behind his reserve was something. en- 
tirely different from what was imagined. His high sense 
of loyalty to the Society of the Atonement would not 
permit him to discuss its affairs, and especially its family 
problems, with anyone whom it did not concern. 

Perhaps the most that a person might notice in his 
features after this crisis was a little more stubborn set to 
his jaw. It was the only indication that he had not given 
up the fight. He was more determined than ever to prove 
to the world that Graymoor would succeed no matter what 
the odds. He was made of stronger stuff than they wished 
to believe. His trust in God had not wavered; his con- 
fidence in the future of his community was not shaken. 
He believed as few would in the face of such trials that 
the day would come when his friars would be as numerous 
as the sands on the seashore and the stars in the heavens. 
He now set out to prove this to others. 

For almost two decades he carried a burden that was 
almost too much to ask any one man to bear. Yet circum- 
stances were such that there was no alternative. His sole 
companion of Anglican days, Brother Anthony, did what 
he could to lighten the load. In caring for the many home 
less men who were always knocking at the friary door 


for a hand-out, or possibly a place to sleep, he did all 
that one could reasonably expect of him. Besides Father 
Paul’s great need was for priests to share some of the 
offices which he now discharged singlehanded as best he 
could; superior, novice master, teacher, editor, chaplain, 
and whatever else came up. 

Very often, too, Father Paul had to be away from 
Graymoor. His reputation as having been one of the 
best preachers in the Episcopal Church had gotten around 
among the Catholic clergy and many of them tried to 
obtain his services for parish missions. His background 
made him particularly desirable for missions to non- 
Catholics. 

He welcomed these invitations and responded to as 
many as was physically possible, even though it meant ab- 
sences from the friary for long intervals at a time. If 
nothing else, it gave him an opportunity to speak of the 
Society of the Atonement and its Church Unity vocation. 
In his eyes, however, this was the least compelling reason. 
Paramount in his mind ever since he had become a Cath- 
olic priest was the idea of continuing to work in season 
and out of season among his non-Catholic brethren. He 
did not want to lose contact with them; he did not want 
them to feel that he had abandoned them by going over 
to Rome. 

Preaching these missions to Protestants provided an out- 
let for his zeai. Cardinal Farley was one of the first to 
enlist his services for a mission for non-Catholics.* Father 
Paul began it on Laetare Sunday in 1914. The diocesan 
paper, The Catholic News, in a news item with the head- 
line “Lenten Crowds at the Cathedral” and dated March 
28th, had this to say of the mission: “The course of lec- 
tures for non-Catholics delivered each evening during the 
past week at St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the Reverend Paul 
James Francis of the Society of the Atonement attracted 
to the edifice congregations that numbered about 3,000 
persons each evening. The center aisle was reserved for 


*Archbishop Farley, together with sixteen other prelates, among whom was 
also Archbishop Falconio, had been named to the Sacred College of Cardinals 
by Pius X in a consistory held on November 27, 1911. 





Editor’s Note: 


Peekskill, New York. 





It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S.A., will write to the author of this 
biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S.A., The Lamp, 
















































John Reid, known as Brother Philip, T.S.A., whose 
generosity led to the building of St. John’s Atone- 
ment College. 


non-Catholics, many of whom presented invitation cards 
at the door. It was estimated that nearly one-third of 
those who attended the lectures were non-Catholic.” 

Father Paul was a preacher of the old school, a prophet 
of fire and brimstone. Like the convert Newman, he drew 
heavily from Scripture both for his texts and his examples. 
By his ingenuity he succeeded in making a seemingly dull 
incident from the Old Testament take on life and mean- 
ing. What a particular passage might lack in native color, 
he made up by his own vivid imagination. Listening to 
him preach was never a staid affair; it was an experience 
never to be forgotten. 

Moreover, he had the happy faculty of being 
reach each of his hearers as if he were talking 


able to 
to him 
personally. There was an intimacy between the preacher 
and his congregation which everyone spontaneously felt 
On more than one occasion he was approached by persons 
after his sermon who had no other explanation to give 
why they came to him but that they felt he had spoken 
to them directly. He wrote about one of these to Mother 
Lurana during his mission at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. “I 
had the happiness this morning,” he said, “of being ap 
proached by a Catholic layman, who eleven years ago 
was drawn away from the Church by the Apostate Fr. 
O'Connor, and who accounts it a mercy of God that he 
accepted the invitation I had printed in the newspapers. 
The poor man came trembling with nervous fear and 
went away with some of the joy of the Prodigal’s wel- 
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Brother Anthony, S.A., 
from a photo teken Iate in life. 


come in his heart. I hope to reconcile him formally er 
the Mission is over.” 

On one of the evenings of the mission, Cardinal Farle 
with two of his priests came to the cathedral to hear him 
He did not know of this until the following day whe: 
he discovered it at dinner. Writing of the incident t 
his community, he “Last night the 
overflowed into the aisles and there were fully 3, 
I did not know until dinner tod 
that he (His Eminence) sat for a whole hour in t 
of the Cathedral and heard both the regular instructior 
on THE MOTHER OF GOD and the sermon on th 
CHOICE BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH... . It wa 
one of my most animated sermons and I gave that de 
Satan’s Council of War in Hell and his 
delight at the proposal of one of his satellites to go 


said: congregation 


people present. 


le rear 


scription of 





the world and preach the Gospel of Procrastination.” 
If he did not know of the presence of the Cardin 
during the sermon, neither did the ushers for that matter 
as they learned much to their embarrassment later in th 
evening. The amusing story of their failure to recogni: 
the Archbishop and his party coming into th 
was reported in one of the New York daily papers unde 


cathedr 








date of March 26th. On the previous evening three c 
men in civilian dress and wearing Roman collars cam 
to the service late and all the seats were already takes 
Not having anything better to offer them, the 
brought out three backless stools for them. They sat # 
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back of the church on these until almost the end of 
the sermon when one of the priests of the cathedral staff 





ed to come to the rear and recognized the three 
dergymen as Cardinal Farley, Monsignor Patrick J. 
Hayes, the Chancellor, and Rev. Dr. William Hughes, 
Vice-President of Cathedral College. The news item con 
“Cardinal Farley evidently 
enjoyed the situation more than anyone else, save pos 


h Appe 


cluded with the observation: 


sibly his two companions.” 

Mother Lurana’s diary is a rich source of information 
for this period. As was her custom from the very begin 
ning of the Society’s foundation, each evening she made 
, careful record of what had happened during the day 
Thanks to her faithfulness to this self-imposed task, we 
have almost a day by day account of the activities of 
Father Paul. Her diary tells us that the year 1914 was 
yn extremely busy one for him. He gave one mission 
ifter the other, hardly finishing at one place when he 
was already preparing to go to another. Besides missions, 
he was in great demand as an occasional preacher and 
lecturer. He delivered, for example, the sermon on the 
feast of St. Patrick that year in the New York cathedral 
at the invitation of Cardinal Farley. The following month 
he lectured to a women’s club of the cathedral parish in 
Baltimore. During Holy Week he was in Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, preaching the Three Hours service. 

One 
gave in Holy Angels’ Church in Chicago. The Auxiliary 
Bishop, Bishop McGavick, was the pastor of this church. 
The parish bulletin spoke highly of Father Paul’s force- 
fulness as a preacher and gave him credit for the many 
spiritual fruits that resulted. “The Mission to non-Cath 
olics,” ‘conducted by Father Paul Francis is a 
pleasant memory in the parish. Seldom has any Mission 


of his most successful missions was the one he 


it wrote, 














































































The first St. Christopher’s Inn. 
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St. John’s Atonement Seminary in its early days. 


been ever given that made a profounder impression. The 
church was crowded every night, and on the last night 
many had to be sent away, much to their disappointment. 
Fully two-thirds of the attendance was non-Catholic. The 
discourses of Father Paul should do much to destroy 
prejudice, bringing about good will and finally lead people 
into the Church. The results, too, were very gratifying. 
Fifty-seven joined the instruction class, forty-three at this 
writing have been received into the Church and most 
of the rest will be received... . A notable circumstance 
in connection with the mission was the wonderful effect 
which the missionary’s sermon on the Real Presence had 
on the audience. They appeared overpowered or spell- 
bound, and sat motionless in the pews and made no effort 
to leave the church until the lights were being put out. 
They seemed to feel that they were truly in the Divine 
Presence.” 

ok * 





Meanwhile at Graymoor there was much activity of 
another sort. A modest—but to the poor friars an ambi- 
tious—building program was in full swing. Except for 
the small wooden frame building, already hopelessly over- 
crowded, which was the friary, and a dilapidated chicken 
coop which Father Paul had turned over to the tramps 
who frequently stopped for a meal or a night's lodging— 
the forerunner of the modern St. Christopher's Inn—there 
were no other buildings on the Mount of the Atonement. 
With candidates constantly coming and going, it was im- 
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perative that more suitable quarters be put up soon. 

A new and larger chapel was the first building on the 
program. By erecting a separate structure for this pur- 
pose, much-needed space in the friary was released for 
living purposes. St. Francis Church, as it was named, was 
begun on March 17, 1911, and was dedicated to the serv- 
ice of God the following January. The story behind this 
building is an interesting one. The plans for it were 
drawn as a thank-offering by a converted Anglican mis- 
sionary from the Bahamas, the Reverend John C. Hawes. 
He had been received into the Church at Graymoor by 
Father Paul on the feast of St. Joseph, 1911.* Later on 
revisions were made to these sketches by another archi- 
tect, Mr. Carlton Strong, who added some of the church’s 
most characteristic features such as the graceful tower 
and the rood screen inside. 

Less than six months later another building which was 
destined to become the first seminary began to rise. Dedi- 
cated to St. John the Apostle, the “college,” as it has 
been familiarly known through the years, was made pos- 
sible by the generous donation of a Connecticut recluse, 
John Reid. For years this holy man had denied himself 
even the ordinary comforts of life so that he would have 
more to give to the works of the Church and to charity. 


*Hawes became 
continue 


a Catholic 
his missionary labors 


priest in time and returned to the 
among the island inhabitants. He is still liv- 
has been raised to the rank of a Domestic Prelate. Dwelling almost 
1 Cat Island, one of the Bahamas, he is known as the “‘hermit 
He has rendered valuable service to the Church in this terri- 
of the churches are from his own designs 
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The new Saint John’s A 
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When he appeared on the Mount of the Atonement ask 
ing to see Father Paul, no one thought for a momen 
that he had come to give rather than ask help. His ap 
pearance was nondescript, his clothes shabby and of the 
poorest quality. Yet when he was shown into the foun 
der’s office, he literally astounded Father Paul when he 
told him he wished to help Graymoor in some way. Eve 
then no one suspected how generous the donation was t 
be. Upon returning to his home in Waterbury, he sen 
his check by return mail. It amounted to $5,200 and was 
more than enough with which to begin the college. John 
Reid, who later became a Tertiary brother at Graymoor 
and took the name of Brother Philip, has always been 
fondly remembered in the community and his name held 
in benediction by the many boys who are priests today 
largely because of his spirit of self-sacrifice.* 

Still other buildings have been erected on the Mount of 
the Atonement in the course of time. They belong toa 
later period, however, and the circumstances of their eree: 
tion will be duly noted. For the present it is enough to 
state that the building 
Graymoor shortly after 


program which was begun at 
the conversion has transformed 
the once wilderness-like mountain into a veritable oasis 
for works of religion and charity. 





*The original St s College has finally cutgrown its usefulness 
build:ng for this p has been obtained in Montour Falls, N. Y 
Dive xhester, and will open in the fall with accommodatior 
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(To be continued) 
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GREAT throng of Japanese men and women, 
and with them also several hundred members of 
the United States military forces, attended the 
utdoor Mass at Nagasaki, Japan, on May 29. The Mass 
inaugurated the nationwide celebrations which are to be 
held in commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary 

f the arrival in Japan of St. Francis Xavier and two 
fellow missionaries. 

His Eminence, Norman Cardinal Gilroy, Archbishop 
of Sydney, the Legate of the Holy See, presided at the 
Mass. In an address, the Cardinal declared that he was 
present as “a representative of a universal faith belonging 
neither to the East nor West. The faith is not national 
or racial. It does not seek to impose any foreign culture 
or to suppress any native aspiration that is good and 
noble.” 

A feature of the anniversary ceremonies throughout 
Japan will be an exposition of relics of St. Francis Xaxier 
—an arm and missionary Crucifix—which have been sent 
from Rome. 


Se 6 9 


Speaking to his non-Catholic congregation at the Riv 
erside Church in. New York on May 29th, Rev. Dr 
Robert McCracken expressed the view that an impulse 
towards religious belief is apparent notwithstanding the 
bewilderment of the times. 

“It is experience that is pointing up the necessity of 
faith,” he said. “The things that have been happening in 
the world have caused many to turn in the direction of 
the religious interpretation of life. They are seeking for 
a faith which will lend meaning and dignity and direction 
to existence. The will to believe is there. The problem 
of problems for multitudes is how to believe. 

“The stock objections to faith in God—the inspiration 
of the Bible, the credibility of the miracles, the incon 
sistent lives of Christians—are not the real cause of un 
belief. More often than not the real cause has to do with 
the Ten Commandments. 

“There is a constant temptation to cloak moral com 
promises in the garb of intellectual perplexity, to tell one’s 
slf that it is on rational grounds that belief is difficult. 
But there are difficulties in regard to faith that are not 
tational; they are moral; they have to do with character; 
they strike their roots into secret habits of the life. No 
one can expect the spiritual world to be real if he is 
breaking its laws.” 





A very much belated move, but one that is welcomed 
by all Christians in the United States, was the introduc- 


resolution in the Senate in Washington on 
May 27, declaring that “the Senate interprets the refer- 
ence to common heritage in the preamble of the North 
Atlantic Pact to include faith in God.’ The preamble of 
the pact, setting forth the intentions of the twelve mem- 


tion of a 


ber nations, says that the signatories are determined to 
“safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples.” 

In a statement Senator H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey, who sponsored the resolution, indicated that one 
of its purposes was to point out the “sharp cleavage be- 
tween the materialistic atheism of communism and our 
American faith in the guiding hand of 
destiny.” 


God in our 


“cold 


between Russia and the West is not one of armed engage- 


This is important, he said, because the war” 
ment but a “war to capture men’s minds.” 

The co-sponsors included Senators Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin; Raymond E. Baldwin, of Connecticut; Forrest 
C. Donnell, of Missouri; Zales N. Ecton, of Montana; 
Homer Ferguson, of Michigan; Ralph E. Flanders, of 
Vermont; Robert C. Hendrickson, of New Jersey; Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon; Edward J. Thye, of Minnesota, and 
Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, and John J. Wil- 
liams, of Delaware, all Republicans, and J. Allen Frear, 
Jr., of Delaware; Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma; A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia, and John C. Stennis, of Missis- 
sippi, Democrats. 

* * * 


The pastor of the Plymouth Congregational Church 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., in an article in the Michigan 
Times, discussing the world-wide attack on religion by 
Communism, declares that “if it were not for the 
mighty power of the Roman Church all Christendom 
would be at the mercy of an organized atheism. All Chris- 
tians should thank God for the Roman (Catholic) 
Church. God has preserved her in strength for such a 
time as this.” 

Much the same thought was expressed in far-away 
England when the Sunday Express of London, in an edi- 
torial under the caption “The Martyred Church” says: 

“It is the Roman Catholic Church which suffers the 
brunt of attack in Europe. It is to the succor of this 
Church that all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
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tians, all who realize that faith is the sole shield against 
materialism and the decay of the human spirit, must rally. 
‘ . “He (Hitler) martyred the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany. He imprisoned its priests and sent 
them to concentration camps. Thousands went to their 
death, and very often a terrible death it was. Stalin has 
trod in Hitler's footsteps 

“Roman Catholicism is today in the front line. To- 
morrow some other Church, some other form of faith, 
may join it there. The Roman Catholic Church must be 
sustained and cherished in its days of tribulation. Should 
it go down—which God will surely forbid 
follow.” 


the rest will 


Yes, God will surely forbid, for we have His promise 
that the gates of hell shall never prevail 


* * * * 


A recent news report in the New York Times states 
that the Church of the Dormition of Mary on Mount 
Zion, which was alternately in Arab and Israeli hands 
during some of the most bitter battles of the Palestine 
returned to the custody of the Franciscan 
Israeli Government 


war, will be 
Order by the 


*” * * * 


The Rev. Joseph F. Donnelly, founder of the Labor 
Institute in the Hartford diocese, and long-time worker 
for improvement of industrial relations in Connecticut, 
has been named chairman of the Connecticut State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration by Gov. Chester A. Bowles 
of Connecticut. 

* * * * 


The new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Francis P. Mat- 
thews of Omaha, is a former Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Catholic Community Service 
and a vice-president of the USO. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII created Mr. Matthews a 
Private Chamberlain of the Cape and Sword, and he 
has received the decoration of Knight Commander of the 
Grand Cross of the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Mr. Matthews is a native of Albion, Nebraska. 


* ¢ © & 


Speaking on the National Catholic Hour on the radio 
on May 8, Very Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R., of the 
Catholic University of America, severely castigated public 
office holders who resort to a double standard of morality. 
“It is sad,” the priest declared, “when we turn from the 
picture of what our civil rulers should be to what some 
of them actually are. 

“Perhaps in some instances those who fail in their 
duties are the victims of inculpable ignorance, for there 
seem to be some of our public servants who have the idea 
that the laws of morality bind them only as private citi- 
zens, not as civil officials,” he commented. 

There are men, he continued, “who in private life 
are honest and just, devoted to their families, good 
churchgoers. Nevertheless they do not hesitate to violate 
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the moral law in their public life. It is indeed a strang 
paradox that a person will observe God's law faithful 
in one sphere of life, and disregard it in another.” 

Fr. Connell pointed out that when a public offic 
takes an oath of office, he not only takes on the oblixatior 
citizens which the office includes, but | 
birds himself to the faithful performance of his tasks 
an act of homage to Almighty God. 


to his fellow 


* #* x 
In a sermon at Riverside Church, New York, on 
recent Sunday, the Rev. Dr. Robert J. McCracke 


a 


deplored the divisions now existing among the 256 sepa 
rate Protestant denominations in the United States 

“Whatever the cause of these divisions, they are inde 
fensible in times as critical and decisive as these wher 
civilization is engaged in a race with catastrophe and th 
basic principles of Christianity are widely challenged and 
in many quarters expressly repudiated,” Dr. McCracker 
said. 

Reminding his hearers that many clergymen throughou 
the United States were calling upon the United Natior 
to settle their differences, he continued: 

“How can we expect people to believe our claim that 
the church can heal divisions of the world when the 
church itself is divided? Are we naive enough to assum 
that nobody notices that such pleas are made on behalf of 
256 separate which are unable to ge 
together? The church, when it proclaims the possibility 


denominations 


of a new world order, will get a hearing if it sets its ow 
house in order.” 


A renowned European surgeon, Dr. Leopold Schoen 
bauer, of Vienna, in a recent lecture, castigated th 
supporters of euthanasia who seek to justify the “painless 
killing of incurables. 

“Let no one say that the incurability of an invalid 
justifies killing him,” he said. “Who can affirm with 
absolute certainty that a patient is hopelessly ill? Ho 
often has the condition of most serious cases been changed 
by an unexpected turn for the better! In recent years i 
has even been possible to cure apparently hopeless cases 0! 
mental illness through an operation. 

“It is the doctor’s task to heal. He welcomes the chil? 
at his birth. He accompanies man through all the stages 
of his life, safeguarding him against disease. He isé 
friend, counsellor and protector of the family. And thi 
in his profession. Never may he be a party to killing: 
human being.” 


* * * * 


The American Mothers Committee of the Golden Rut 
Foundation selected Mrs. Jane Reilly Donachie of Yor 
kers as the representative Mother in New York Stat 
Mrs. Donachie is the mother of ten children, three “ 
whom are priests and four are nuns. 
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Graymoor 
Annals 


ed 


HE General Chapter, a gather- 
ing of representatives of the 
vhole congregation held every 

six years, will take place during the 


first week of June at Graymoor 
Among those participating will be 
friar priests from Rome and from 


Japan, whose presence will make this 
gathering momentous in that it will 
be the first Chapter international in 
its sc General legislation for the 
whole Society of the Atonement, 
plans for the next six year period, 
and election of major officials for the 
congregation will occupy the mem- 
bers of the Chapter. The Chapter 
will have its culmination in a Solemn 
Mass of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost 
morning, asking the guidance of God 
on all the works and efforts of the 
Society of the Atonement in the years 
to come. 

In preparation for this important 
event, so vital in its consequences for 
the welfare and expansion of the con- 
gregation, prayers offered in 
each friary and other house during 
the month’ of May. God's guidance 
on the representatives of the friars in 
their was asked, and 
thanksgiving offered for His many 
blessings on the Society during the 
years of its formation. 


were 


deliberations 


‘es @ 


Something of a departure in mis- 
sions took place recently at New- 
burgh, New York. During the first 
week May, when all the public 
shools of the city were on vacation, 
Father Salvatore Celauro, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, arranged for 
a special series of mission sermons on 
modern teen-age problems. Through- 
out the week the church was crowded 
at both morning and evening services. 
Father Daniel, S.A., of the Gray- 
Moor Mission Band, was chosen to 
give the talks. In recent months, 
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St. John’s Church and the Convent 
Mount of the 


Father Daniel has been specializing 
in this type of mission, with very en- 
thusiastic response from several thou- 
sands of the young people. The mis- 
sion was brought to a close with a 
Holy Hour of Adoration and Atone- 
ment. As a partial reimbursement for 
the pleasures they had freely sacri- 
ficed during the week, those who at- 
tended the 


an evening of 


mission services enjoyed 
entertainment and 
dancing at the parish hall when the 
series was closed 
x ok ok 

weeks, Father Edwin, 
S.A., has been assisting at the Church 
of Saint Peter, Poughkeepsie’s oldest 
Catholic parish. Part of his duties in- 
clude the teaching of religion courses 
for students of the public high school, 
under the New York State released 
time program Another important 
field in which he specializes is the 


In recent 


Catholic Youth Program, which in- 
cludes at this time emphasis on base- 
ball and other outdoor sports. 
* * * & 

The work of ministering to the 
many thousands of seamen who are 
hospitalized at the United States Ma- 
rine Hospital at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, is being handled by 


now 











of St, Francis at the foot of the 
Atonement. 


Father Pius, S.A. Besides attending 
to the spiritual needs of those afflicted 
by injury or disease, Father Pius also 
celebrates Mass at the nearby marine 
base. In the capacity of chaplain at 
this hospital, Father Pius succeeds 
Father Paulinus, $.A., who is now 
back at Graymoor. 


* * * * 


From the first Sunday in May on, 
pilgrimage groups have been coming 
to Graymoor each Sunday from New 
York, Waterbury, Bridgeport, New 
Haven and other points. The day 
opens with the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, offered at the outdoor shrine of 
Saint Anthony or in the Little Flower 
Oratory, and afternoon services in 
Saint Anthony, together 
with a sermon and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, complete it. In 


honor of 


the meanwhile the pilgrims may visit 
the shrines on the Mount of the 
Atonement, receive the Sacrament of 
Penance or confer with a priest if 
they so desire. The scenic beauties of 
Graymoor are themselves worthy of 
admiration and inspiration at this 
season. For those who bring their own 
lunch, picnic tables are provided; re- 
freshments of a simple nature, as 


sandwiches, coffee, and ice cream, 








ed 





the Pilgrims’ 


facilitate arrangements, 


may be purchased at 
Pavilion. To 
groups interested in a pilgrimage to 
Graymoor should write to the Father 
Guardian, $.A., Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York, well in advance of the 
date they plan to come 
* *£ & * 

The Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade of Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary, Graymoor, recently  re- 
ceived concrete proof of the heartfelt 
thanks the chaplains entertain for this 
unit’s material assistance. The crucifix 
pictured on this page and two cop 


per plaques, one depicting Christ 
crowned with thorns, and the other 
His sorrowful Mother, amply ex- 


pressed their appreciation. The at- 
tractive and skillfully carved corpus 
was executed in Oberammergau by 
Dominikus Zwink, a noted Bavarian 
sculptor. 

These beautiful were 
from Augsburg, Germany, by the 
Second Constabulary Regiment of the 
U. S. Army stationed there. Through 
out the war and afterwards, the stu- 
dents have shipped helpful materials 
to the chaplains, such as missals, 
prayer books, pamphlets, rosaries and 
clothes for their work of sustenance 
and relief. 


gifts sent 





* *£ * & 

Graduation exercises for the stu- 
dents of Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary will take place on Saturday, 
June 4, with a Solemn Mass at 10 
o'clock. Father Gregory, S.A., is 
scheduled to preach. Marking what 
will probably be the last commence- 
ment of our preparatory seminary to 
take place at its original location, the 
event may be a bit nostalgic for many 
of the fathers and professed clerics. 
In the meantime, word from the So- 
ciety’s newest house at Montour Falls, 
New York, indicates that alterations 
and renovations on the seminary 
structure will be finished in the late 
fall, at which time our students will 
be able to occupy their modern up- 
to-date classrooms and dormitories in 
order to pursue more vigorously the 
studies that are necessary in prepar- 
ing for the priesthood. 

+e £ @ 


Eight postulants for the sisterhood 
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The hand-carved crucifix sent from 
Oberammergau to the C.S.M.C. 
at St. John’s. 


were given the habit and cord of 
Saint Francis on May 16, at impres- 
sive ceremonies held in Saint John’s 
Church. The Rt. Rev. Michael P. 
O'Shea, rector of Saint Peter's 
Church, Poughkeepsie, officiated, as- 
sisted by Father John Forest, S.A., 
and Father Theophane, S.A. In his 
sermon, Father Theophane, who had 
conducted the Sisters’ retreat, urged 
them always to remain faithful to the 
ideal that prompted them to follow 
Christ in the footsteps of Saint Fran- 
cis, counting all penance as nothing 
in comparison to the gift of peace in 
being close to God. The Sisters who 
received the habit were: Sister Marie 
Guadalupe, formerly Carmen Cor- 
nejo, of Bakersfield, California; Sister 
Maria Raffaela, who came to Gray- 
moor from the Convent at Monte del 
Gallo, Rome, and was known in the 
world as Rosalinda Formone; Sister 
Maria Inez, Theresa Padilla, also of 
Bakersfield; Sister Margaret Marie, 
Irene Berarducci, of Revelstoke, Brit- 
ish Columbia; Sister Mary Rosaria, 
Bettie Wilms, of Vancouver, British 
Columbia; Sister Mary Redempta, 
Mary Bradley, of Philadelphia; Sister 
Charlotte, Shirley Le Blanc, of Win- 
ooski, Vermont; and Sister Cecilia 
Marie, Anne Hensel, of New Sarepta, 
Alberta. 

On May 26, the feast of the As- 


vy 





cension, nine Sisters who had com 
pleted their canonical year of novi 
tiate training were admitted to the 
first profession of the religious vows, 
Father Daniel, S.A., their retreat 


master, impressed upon their 
the seriousness of the step they were 


taking, assuring them at the same time 
that God would not be outdone in re 
warding their generosity in giving 
themselves wholeheartedly to His ser 
vice. These Sisters were: Sister Ann 
Loyola, S.A., formerly of Stamford, 


Connecticut; Sister Mary Thaddeus, 
S.A., of Sudlersville, Maryland 
Stephen Marie, S.A., of Edm 
Alberta; Sister Mary Raymond, 
of Sewickley, Pennsylvania; Sister 
Mary William, S.A., of Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Sister Margaret Liam, 
S.A., of Sligo, Ireland; Sister Felicia, 
S.A., of Dannemora, New York; Six 
ter Francis Xavier, $.A., and Sister 
Mary Patricia, $.A., both of County 
Leitrim, Ireland. 

A cursory glance at the names of 
the former homes of these new Sisters 


Sister 
nton, 


S.A, 


indicates the widespread missionary 
effort of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement. Most of 
women first came in contact with the 


these young 


Sisters in their own towns and were 
imbued by their example with the de: 
sire to try their vocations. Though 
two are 
they still do not give the Sisters the 
opportunity of accepting more mis 


these classes sizable ones 


sions that Bishops in this country, 
Canada, Europe, and India have im 
plored them to staff. The fields are 
indeed white for the harvest, but for 
the harvest to be garnered in man} 
more volunteers are needed for the 
work. It is possible that many young 
women are not fully acquainted with 
the ideals and the way of life of th 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement 
Information can easily be had hj 
writing to the Reverend Mother, 
S.A., at Saint Francis Convent, Gray 
moor, Garrison, New York. No larg 
dowry is required, in conformity wit! 
the spirit of Franciscanism, but gow 
health and sincerity in wanting t 
assist Christ and His Church as wel 
as to strive after one’s own spirit 
good are essential. 
* * * * 








During the first weekend in Mi 
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Fra, Alcuin, S.A., with members of the National Mission Commission at the Chicago convention of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. 


approximately 800 delegates repre- 
senting more than 225,000 students 
from 170 Catholic colleges through- 
wit the country gathered in Chicago 
for the Sixth National Congress of 
the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. At a Solemn Mass 
in Holy Name Cathedral, His Emi- 
nence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, addressed the dele- 
gates on the theme of the National 
Congress: ““The Catholic College Stu- 
dent-—A Call to the Lay Apostolate.” 

Representing the Society of the 
Atonement was Fra. Alcuin Egan, 
SA., of the Atonement Seminary in 
Washington. At the invitation of the 
Chairman of the National Mission 
Commission, one of the eleven Na- 
ional Commissions of the NFCCS, 
Fra. Alcuin spoke on the Church 
Unity Octave and the need of its ob- 
Stvance on the campuses of all uni- 
versities and colleges affiliated with 
the NFCCS. A consistently full at- 
tendance and lively discussion during 
Ne meeting was evidence that the 


has 


National Mission 


succeeded in promoting prayer, study, 


Commission 


and action among representative stu- 
dents. In his talk Fra. Alcuin present- 
ed the parallel structure of the theme 
of the National Congress—*A Call 
to the Lay Apostolate,” and the un- 
derlying theme of the Church Unity 
Octave, stressing that the promotion 
of the Octave on a college campus is 
an effective means of actualizing one’s 
role as a lay apostle. 

This parallel brought forth a dis- 
that evoked wholehearted 
support of the Church Unity Octave 
by those present. During the discus- 
sion period various delegates reported 
on the observance of the Church 
Unity Octave on their campus this 
past January. Notable among the col- 
lege observances of the Octave was 
that of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where the Mission Com- 
mission arranged to have the Divine 
Liturgy according to St. John Chrys- 
ostom celebrated on the Sunday with- 
in the Church Unity Octave. 


cussion 


Two resolutions relative to the 
promotion of the Church Unity Oc- 
tave were adopted by the delegates 
attending this meeting, namely, “That 
the Mission Commission encourage 
the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students to adopt the Church 
Unity Octave as an official program 
in every Catholic university and col- 
lege afhliated with the Federation in 
order that the prayer of Christ ‘that 
they all may be One’ may be fulfilled 
and souls saved through His Church”; 
and “That the outstanding project of 
the year for the Mission Commission 
is the Church Unity Octave; and 
whereas the purpose of the Mission 
Commission is to stimulate interest in 
the Octave throughout the Regions; 
be it resolved that a national poster 
contest for the Church Unity Octave 
be conducted.” 

A word of praise and gratitude 
should be paid to the Chairman of 
the National Mission Commission, 
Miss Mary Martha Fox, and her as- 
sociates at the College of Mt. St. Jo- 
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seph-on-the- Ohio for their untiring 
efforts in making known the Church 
Unity Octave among the delegates at 
this national student gathering. 

Among the other important topics 
discussed at the various sessions of the 
National Congress were the place- 
ment of Displaced Persons in colleges 
and universities of the United States, 
Foreign Student Relief, Federal Aid 
to Education, and Civil Rights. 


Eg * ae * 


We append below the initials of 
our kind friends from whom we re 
ceived contributions during the 
months of February, March and 
April for our Students’ Bread Fund. 
Lack of space in previous issues did 
not permit the reports to be published 
earlier than this month. 


We are always deeply grateful to 
our friends who so loyally help us 
sustain with the material necessities 
our family of young men as they pro- 
ceed with their education and relig- 
ious training to perfect themselves for 
the service of Christ. Our apprecia- 
tion for this charitable help has its 
best expression through our prayers 
in supplicating the blessing of God 
on all our benefactors. 


Mrs. D.H., Mich., $1; Mrs. G., Pa., 
$1; M.C., N.Y., $1; M.M., Me., $15; 
J.W., Ill., $4; Est. of E.D., $1,397.15; 
Mrs.R.N., N.Y., $2; Mrs.S.M., N.Y., $1; 
Miss G.F., Mich., $2; L.A., N.Y., $2; 
Mrs. C.N., N.Y., $100; G.D., N.Y., $2; 
A.A., N.Y., $2; J.8., Pa., $1; F.W., N.J., 
$2; Anon., $15 


L.M., Me., $20; M.N., N. Y., $296.92; 
Miss W., N. Y., $5; G.G., N. Y., $1 
Matas mM. 3 $2; AD. N.. Y., $5; BA. 
N. Y., $15; P.B., N. Y., $25; Mrs. A.O., 
Calif., $1; Mrs. O.St.A., Mich., $2; V.A., 
Me. 25 Oli bz, Bon., $5; P:C., N.-Y., 
$1; A.P., Mass., $1; Mrs. M.C., N. Y., 
$2: Miss M.D., N. Y., $10.75; M.V., 
Mass., $2; M.S., Pa., $1 


J.O'N, Penna., $5; L.M., Me., $20; 
A.A., N. Y., $2; Miss S.W., N. Y., $1; 
Mrs, R.K., N. Dak., $1; Mrs. C.H., Ohio, 
$2: Mrs. R., Mass., $5; Miss V.W., Kan., 
$10; P.C., N. Y., $1; Thru Fr. General, 
$500; C.F., N. Y., $10; A.A., N. Y., $7; 
Anon., $1; M.M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. G.M., 
N. Y., $5; Miss K.C., N. Y¥., $10; C.N., 
N. Y., $100 











Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


SacrED HEART: Thru S.D.W., $1; O.B., La., $5; Thr 
S.D.W., $5; Anon., $2; R.H., N. Y., $1; J.P., N. Y., $2; J.P 
N. Y., $5; C.B., N. Y., $22; B.B., Me., $100. Total $5,065.7( 

St. Jupe: A.D., Mass., $1; J.A., Pa., $1; M.B., Ohio, $1 
G.G., Ill., $5; A. Mass., $50; M.B., Ohio, $4; J.K., La., $1. Tot 
$4,330.40. 

St. Francis: F.M., N. Y., $10; Anon., N. Y., $2. Tot 
$3,877.55. 

St. JosePH: A.M., N. Y., $1; A.G., Ill, $1; L.McG., Ill, $ 
MR., N. Y., $1: Mrs. F.K., Mass., $2.50. Total $3,564.69. 

St. ANN: Miss F.S., N. Y., $2; G.R., Wis., $1. Tot 
$3,236.15 

St. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND: Thru Boston Group, $57.5 
Thru Boston Group, $1,603.88. Totai $3,187.51. 

St. CHRISTOPHER: F.S., N. Y., $2; M.B., N. Y., $3; D.D., 
Mass., $5: M.H., R. I., $1; S.McS., N. Y., $1; T.G., R. L., $4 
V.P., N. Y., $1; F.G., R. I, $1. Total $2,355.15 

Prus X: Mrs. M.W., Nev., $10; E.B., Thru Sisters-of Aton 
ment, $10. Total $2,270.95. 

LitTLE Flower: A.P., N. Y., $1; Anon., $1; Anon., N. J., 
$1; Anon., $1; Anon., N. J., $1; Mrs. W., N. Y., $1; C.B., N. Y., 
$6; O.S., Mo., $.50; Anon., $1. Total $2,153.78. 

Our Lapy OF THE ATONEMENT: M.F., N. Y., $3; Mrs. DeL., 
$1; M.L., N. J., $2; A.J.L., Mass., $4; M.F., N. Y., $3; Anon., $2 
Total $1,709.39. 

REVEREND FATHER PauL, S.A.: K.McD., D. C., $2. Total 
$1,503.05 

INFANT OF PRAGUE: J.V., La., $1; H.D., Mass., $1; M.T., 
Mass., $2. Total $1,017.35. 

St. Patrick: Mr.L.C., N. Y., $10. Total $687.63. 

St. ANTHONY: Mrs. L.B., Mass., $.50; C.B., N. Y., $6. Total 
$520.40. 

Precious Bioop: Mrs. N.C., Calif., $1. Total $513.2( 

Our SorrowFUL MoTHER: Mrs. LH., Ill, $10. Total 
$369.82. 

BLESSED MARTIN DEPorREs: Miss M.M., Penna., $5; M.M., 
Ill., $5. Total $282.78. 

Five Wounps: P.F., N. Y., $1. Total $282.60. 

Hoty Famity: T.H., N. C., $5. Total $249.00. 

St. FRANCES CABRINI: Mrs. M.Mcl., Mich., $10. Total 
$212.95. 

BROTHER PHILIP, T.S.A.: Anon., $5; Mrs. H. R., N. Y.. $7 
Total $199.30. 

ALL SainTs: A.G., N. Y., $3. Total $125.85 

Our Lapy oF FATIMA: Miss A.C., Va., $1; H.B., La., $2 
Mrs. J.E., Mich., $1. Total $125.75. 


St. BRIDGET OF IRELAND: Miss D.O'C., Minn., $1.50; G.L., 


Minn., $2. Total $90.45. 


St. GERARD MAJELLA: Mrs. L.B., Mass., $.50. Total $88.68. 
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By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 





“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


A friend of mine, a sensible and serious person, told 
me that her mother died suddenly, and that a few weeks 
after, her mother appeared to her and said that she was 
enduring suffering in Purgatory and asked fo 
Masses to be said for her. Is such an apparition of a soul 


great 


in Purgatory possible, and should the request be heeded? 
B.N.L., Chicago 

It is certainly possible that communication can take 
place between the world of spirits and the world of men. 
The Bible not only relates appearances of angels and of 
devils, but also of departed human souls. (II Machabees, 
15, 11; Matthew 17, 1, etc.) Thus the souls in Purgatory 
may by divine permission appear to the living to invoke 
their aid or warn them concerning their salvation. Saint 
Thomas writes as follows: 

According to the natural order, the departed souls, 
after they have been placed by God in their abode, 
are barred from association with the living. Divine 
Providence, however, permits them at times to leave 
their abode to appear to the eyes of men, as is related 
by St. Augustine of the martyr Felix. ... We may 
further believe that the souls undergoing punishment 
are sometimes allowed to appear to the living, either 
for the 


instruction and warning of men, or, in the 


case of the souls in Purgatory, to implore aid, as is 
proved by many incidents related by St. 
the Great.” Supplement, 69,3. 


The Church is slow in giving belief to reports of appari 


Gregory 


tions, because of the possibility of deception or illusion 
Some pe 
If the p. 
faith has been increased, there may be reason to believ: 
the reality 


ple are by imagination inclined to superstition 
rson truly believes the apparition and if his 


if the apparition. In any case, he would h 
right in saying prayers and having Masses offered for thi 
departed soul. 


Is there any proof that St. Brendan discovered America 
before Columbus? H.K., Bronx, N. Y. 

St. Brendan, called “the Navigator,” was born near the 
present city of Tralee about the year 484, soon after the 
christianization of the country by St. Patrick. The legends 
of his voyages were current in the ninth century and were 
written down in the eleventh. It is difficult to give con- 
vincing proof of what lands he visited. The tradition of 
the Shawnee Indians regarding early white visitors and 
exact information about foreign,animals and plants seem 
to argue for a landing in America. On the other hand, 
the fact that the account was written so long after St. 
Brendan’s death and the vagueness of its geographical 
descriptions have led many historians to dismiss the ac- 
count as purely legend. 

se 
Why is Jesus sometimes called the “Nazarene”? 
P.L., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
The title refers to Nazareth, the early home of the 
Saviour. 

In the “Creed” we say that Christ descended into Hell. 
Did Christ really go into Hell? M.L., Yonkers, N. Y. 

It is certain that Christ did not go substantially into 
the Hell of the damned. This would be blasphemy. More- 
over, the souls in Hell are absolutely irredeemable, and 
it would have been useless to console them. St. Peter says 
that Christ preached to those spirits that were in 
prison.” (I Peter 3,18) The “hell” or lower regions into 
which Christ descended was the Limbo of the Fathers in 
which the just souls were detained until Christ should 
open Heaven to the just. Christ descended to tell them of 
the glad tidings of redemption. They ascended with Him 
into Heaven on Ascension Day. 





For the convenience of our readers, questions of a 


Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 


general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 
















Abbess 
Elizabeth 
of the 
Brigittines 


by 
Saluator Buller, S.H#. 


1K 


WILL like granite, but like 
a feather before the breath of 


the Holy Ghost—such is the 
resolute and supple will that has im- 
pelled Maria Hesselblad, the present 
Mother Abbess Elizabeth of the Brig- 
ittine Order of the Most Holy Sa- 
viour, through a lifetime of impossible 
achievements. This heroic Catholic 
and staunch supporter of the Holy 
See was born on the Feast of the 
Pentecost, June 4 of the year 1870, 
in that impregnable Protestant strong: 
hold, Sweden. The stern plan de- 
signed for her life by Providence was 
indicated without delay. The nurse 
attending her birth had to lay the 
tender newcomer on the floor explain- 
ing, pointedly enough, “She will have 
to get used to hard things.” 

She was a tiny tot when she ap- 
proached the problem of Christian 
Unity which is now tormenting the 
ablest minds of the Protestant world. 
As a child of six attending a Luther- 
an Sunday school, Maria had become 
troubled because her little friends 
went different ways on Sunday to 
worship God. Some went to the Luth- 
eran Church with her, but others 
went to a Baptist Church, others to 
the Methodist, and some to mission 
halls. She had read in her Bible that 
there should be one Shepherd and one 
Flock and one Fold. Where could 
that one Fold be? Finding no answer 






















in her Sunday school, she studied 
over the enigma and prayed. She 
carried those words of Christ in her 
heart and mind when she walked 
alone in the forest and meditated 
upon her sad problem. There she 
found a wonderful companion. In 
the shaded quiet of the trees she felt 
a mild presence which she could not 
quite touch or see. She sensed that it 
was the Saviour Who was trying to 
speak to her, but she could not quite 
grasp what He said. She confided her 
anxiety to Him and trusted in Him 
to guide her to the one Fold of His 
desire. 

God had drawn her through the 
aisles of the forest. He now led her 
across the seas to carry on her search. 
Through misfortune, her father had 
suffered the loss of his substance. As 
the oldest of ten brothers and sisters 
she took the burden of their educa- 
tion upon her frail, feminine shoul- 
ders and in 1886 went to America to 
secure the means. 

Maria loved nursing. She loved 
caring for those who suffered much, 


*This article was written from information ob- 
tained directly from Mother Elizabeth Hesselblad, 
and Mother Richard Beauchamp Ham- 
brough, Assistant General of the United Brigit- 
tine Order of the Most Holy Saviour. 


General, 


Fr, Salvator, S.A., works on “Unitas,” Catholic Quarterly devoted to Christian 
Unity, in an office he occupies by courtesy of Mother Elizabeth. 





and she loved caring for the poor 
She had the will to hard work ani 
was not repelled either by arduous 
studies. She studied nursing from th 
ground up—literally, since she bega 
by scrubbing the floor—and carried 





the studies of nursing into those o 
Medicine until she was prepared t 
receive the doctorate. 

Her love of the poor was of th 
sterling sort. She went with a willt 
the real poor and assisted them. Sh 
put drunks to bed, and cleansed th 


bedrooms and the bodies of he 
wretched sick. For example, he 





duties took her at one time to a “flo 
house” where to reach her patient 
a woman lying at the far side « 
her husband against the wall, she hi 
to step over the bodies of the lon 
row of sleeping men. She loved hi 
neighbor as herself, and loved Go 
with an undivided heart. 

It was, though, God Whom & 
was serving, and Him Whom she fd 
lowed and obeyed. While she wé 
gaining a livelihood for herself 4 
the Roosevelt Hospital and an edua 
tion for her brothers, she was at th 
same time searching for a cleat 
grasp of the Presence Who remaiti! 
with her, and for that one Fold 
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jad promised. At night she studied 
religion and went through 





books 
the doctrines of Lutheranism, Wes- 
leyism, ind Calvinism. She probed 
the Seventh Day Adventists, the 
Quakers and the Christian Scientists 
She could not recognize the pure ring 
of His Voice in any of them. 








Like many Protestants the young 
Swedish nurse had been taught stories 
of Catholics’ wickedness and the sup- 
posed evil of the Church which their 







forefathers had rejected. Giving no 





quarter to prejudice, she put her own 
aside and examined the 
Catholic Faith. This loyal disciple 
sught God’s will boldly—with no 
conditions attached. She studied as- 
sduously the doctrines of the Church 





opinions 












which Christ had founded upon 
sristian Peter, and which the Holy Ghost had 
knit into one. She learned its doc- 
trines and respected them. She ad- 
mired the harmonious order of the 
he pal Church's hierarchy, where authority 
passed through His Vicar and was 
ork anil’ . 
administered by a circle of bishops 
ardums to the priests and the throngs of 
ars 7 faithful. Something still was lacking. 
begs She had not yet been brought face 
to face with the central light of 
those Christ's Church on earth—the Holy 
pared t Eucharist. The Saviour took her hand 
and led her one further step. In 1898 
s of thf her health failed her gravely just as 
a will off she was about to become an accred- 
rem. She ited Doctor of Medicine. Following 
nsed th: ® the orders of her physician she went 
of hei fora rest to the Dominican Sisters at 
ple, hej Saratoga Springs. There she found 
oa “flop and read earnestly the “Lectures of 
patient, Cardinal Wiseman on the Blessed 
side of Sacrament.” Her readings were fol- 
, she hai lowed by copious graces. A strong 
the lon §% devotion to the Holy Eucharist was 
oved hi: § awakened which opened a new, more 
ved Goi sublime prayer life to Maria Hessel- 


blad. Thereafter she felt drawn. ir- 
resistibly to the tabernacles of the 
Catholic Churches by an almost sen- 
sible attraction. Kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament she was alone with 









erself # : 

= a her God and at peace. This solitary 

ot adoration suited her since she had 
Jeatt devoutly built up the habit of living 

1 cleaft like 5 

renaiall ike a hermit in the clamorous bustle 
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Mother 

reading Fr. Paul’s first number of “The Lamp.” Now she is 

reading the biography of his life in the current issues with great 
interest, 


Elizabeth in St. 


Presence, her love 
which she shared with no one. 

She had now learned Catholic doc- 
acknowledged the Apostolic 
authority of the Church, and had 
come to adore her Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. A wall still stood between 
her and entrance to the true Fold, 
and this was the external activity of 
the Church. The Catholic Church, in 
fact, character. It em- 
braces the whole gamut of community 
life. Its discipline, its liturgy, and its 
parish life is wrapped up in a thou- 
sand external manifestations. Should 
she open the door of her soul to this 
Catholic and permit all its 
unaccustomed practices to flow in 
upon her solitude? Could she in con- 
science permit any intrusion upon her 
divine Host? She concluded that this 
would be an act of unfaithfulness and 
resolved to persevere in her trust that 


one passionate 


trine, 


has a social 


society 


Bridget’s 





Apartment. She remembers 


He would guide her. She said within 
herself, “I shall find my Father's 
house.” 

In the year 1900 two dear Catholic 
friends invited her to travel 
them in Europe. One day she stood 
with her friends on the steps of St. 
Gudule at Brussels awaiting the pro- 
cession of Corpus Christi. She was 
hemmed in by the crowds which filled 
the steps and banked up against the 
imposing fagade. Over a sea of heads 
she saw artillery officers in gala uni- 
form passing by on horseback. A 
band played. The filed 
down the confusion of 
many colored robes and glittering 
vestments. Her soul was torn with 
anguish. This sort of external devo- 
tion which overwhelmed and alarmed 
her was the only thing which sep- 
arated her from her friends. Her 
whole being cried out against prayer 


with 


procession 


steps in a 
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in such a throng. She could certainly 
not bring herself to kneel when the 
Blessed Sacrament passed, but at the 
same time she would certainly not 
stand and offend the pious sentiments 
of her friends. Quietly 
through the spectators to the top of 
the steps, she hid herself behind one 
of the great doors. She was standing 
behind the refuge of the church door 
the golden 
proached and passed by, bearing the 
Sacramental Body of her Divine 
Lord. At that moment she heard the 
“IT am He Whom thou seek- 
est.” Something seemed to push her 
gently to her knees and an exquisite 


passing 


when monstrance ap- 


wi rds, 


sense of peace overwhelmed her heart. 
Then she descended to her friends, 
her face aglow, and reported that she 
had been kneeling behind the door 
and saying, “I believe.” This was the 
moment in which the present Abbess 
Elizabeth Hesselblad was enabled to 
accept the whole Christ, for after- 
wards she knew no further impedi- 
ment to entering the One True Fold 
which she had set out to find as a 
perplexed little girl in Sweden. 

After returning to America she 
went to Georgetown to see her two 
good friends. One of them was enter- 
ing the Visitation Sisters. Everything 
was now clear, Maria Hesselblad had 
made up her mind to enter the Cath- 
olic Church, and she had determined 
to do this during the three days of 
her visit. After praying to be led to 
a priest who would understand her 
case, she called at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. There she found Father 
Hagan, S.J., the celebrated astron- 
omer, and declared to him, “I want 
to enter the Church at once.” Father 
Hagan tried to put her off, saying 
that it would take time to make 
certain of her faith. She retorted, 
“My faith is so strong that if the Pope 
and all the priests would leave the 
Church, I would remain!” “Oh,” said 
the priest, “then, we will see what 
we can do.” He found Maria Hessel- 
blad prepared to answer every ques’ 
tion after her lifetime of study, and 
received her into the Church within 
three days. 

After almost twenty years in the 
United States, always travelling head 
erect along the bold way of simplic- 
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A Prayer to St 


for us. 








MOTHER ELIZABETH’S PRAYER OF UNITY 
(First printed in 1905) 
Bridget of Sweden 


With hearts full of confidence, we turn to thee, O Blessed Bridget, 
in these times of darkness and unbelief, to invoke thy powerful inter- 
cession in behalf of those who have separated from the true Church 
of Jesus Christ. By the distinct knowledge, which thou hadst of the 
cruel sufferings of our crucified Saviour 
we beseech thee to obtain the gift of Faith for all those who are outside 
the one Fold, so that all the scattered sheep may return to the true and 
enly Shepherd of the flock of Jesus. Through Christ our Lord. Amen, 

St. Bridget, fearless in the service of God, pray for us. 

St. Bridget, patient under sufferings and humiliations, pray for us. | 

St. Bridget, marvellous in thy love toward Jesus and Mary, pray | 


Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory be to the Father. 

(His Holiness, Pope Pius X, by a Rescript issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences and Relics, and dated July 5, 1905, granted 
an indulgence of three hundred days, once a day, applicable also to the 
Holy Souls in Purgatory, to all who devoutly recite the above prayer.) 


the price of our Redemption 











ity, and laboring intensely in 
of a body ravaged with illness, Miss 
Hesselblad had achieved the goal she 
had set before her. She had seen to 
the education of her brothers and 
sisters, she had risen from nurse to 
directress of the Roosevelt Hospital 
and was prepared for her degree in 
Medicine. She had, above all, found 
Him Whom she had sought from in- 
fancy, the whole Christ, and the one 
true Fold. She was aflame with His 
unifying charity, and overflowing 
with joy at being at one with the 
Mystical Body of Christ's 
members. Since she was likewise con- 
sumed with a 


spite 


whole 


passion to bring all 
her wandering brothers home to it, 
she formed a new resolution to go out 
after the sheep who were not yet of 
His fold, and especially the Scandi- 
navians among them. 

This daughter of Sweden had in- 
herited the stalwart character of St. 
Bridget. That heroic saint had found- 
ed hospitals to care for the sick. Had 
not Maria Hesselblad followed her 
in this path? St. Bridget loved the 
poor like her own children, and so 
had Maria, and like her great fore- 
runner, she had abstained from any 
truce with the worlds’ compromises. 
Above all her Christlike works of 
mercy, St. Bridget had championed 
the Unity of the Church and had 





as Mother Eli 
made her crowning work the defens ae eG 
of the See of Peter, which she recog 
nized as the essential principle oi 
Christian Unity. Like Bridget, Mari: 
felt drawn to Rome, and decided t ad ae 
sity anc 


follow her there and live in St. Bridg 
such triun 


et’s ancient home, which she _ had : 
discovered there in the hands of the When he 
Carmelites during one of her visit “an va 
to Europe. Her doctors informed her oy he 
that she was critically ill and could sag 
not live to make the trip. A grave — 
had, in fact, been dug for hér. Mara & shee 
Hesselblad decided that her God ". am 
wanted her to offer her life for Unity ai Y 
She did this, but along with th rie 
resolution to deliver up that life in 4 gg 
St. Bridget’s house at Rome faaneee, 
Her brother Steen, whom she had J "* ve 
ite nuns. 





brought over from Sweden, was at 


that time a lieutenant in the merchant made for 


marine. He had arranged for an ex § * © sp 
tended leave in order to be with his fe her f 
sister in her dying hours. Maria pre who enti 
vailed upon him to assist her in carry [J Rome, le 
ing out her resolution, and the tw heavy as 
of them made secret plans to escape § ™™ yet 
the well-wishing protection of her Jj ‘ould be | 
friends. They boarded ship for Italy § those cha 
in February, 1904. black-veil 

Lieutenant Hesselblad was bewil Providk 


dered by his invalid sister. She was J time in a 
gravely ill and in daily danger o vatore By 
death, yet she was not only calm, but J fessor at 
quite joyful. She radiated happines 
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Mother Elizabeth in the room of St. Bridget’s daughter, St. Catherine, a Brigittine 
nun, At center of altar is a reliquary containing the cord St. Bridget wore as a 


Franciscan Tertiary. 


He insisted upon satisfying his curt 
sity and enquired into the source of 
such triumphant peace and happiness. 
When he learned that her Catholic 
faith was the source of light in her 
face, he asked to learn it too, and 
spent the thirty-odd days of the trip 
uttending listening to her de- 
votedly while she instructed him in 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

On the Feast of the Annunciation, 
1904, Maria Hesselblad arrived ac 
the house of St. Bridget on the Piazza 
Farnese, which then formed part of 


her, 


the convent buildings of the Carmel 
ite nuns had 
made for her to stay within the clois- 


Arrangements been 
ter to spend what was expected to 
be her few remaining days. Steen, 
the 
her there, his heart as 


who entered Church while in 
Rome, left 
heavy as lead. It was impossible for 
him yet to understand how there 
could be any joy for his sister within 


those shadowy cells, locked behind a 


























black-veiled grill. 


Providence came to her aid at this 





time in a sympathetic confessor, Sal- 
vatore Brandi, S.J., formerly a pro- 
lessor at Woodstock, who was at 





the time also confessor to the Pope. 
She had still another impossible task 
to be achieved before dying. She must 
the Brigittine habit. With 
Father Brandi’s aid she submitted her 
request to Pope Piux X. The Holy 


Father granted her request, supposing 


receive 


it to be a merciful concession to a 
dying woman, and Maria Hesselblad 
was clothed with the Brigittine habit 
as Sister Elizabeth in the room where 
St. Bridget had died. 

It was in this room that St. Bridget 
had lived as a Franciscan Tertiary 


] 


St. Francis appeared 4 


to her here and 
invited her to Assisi where she shared 
a miraculous spiritual banquet with 
him—and here she had received her 
many illustrious visions. She had sat 
here to write her thundering letters 
of admonition to the perverse lords 
of Sweden, 
epistles to the Pope, 


and her formidable 
appealing for his 
return to Rome, the true See of Peter. 
Finally, when she was dying in this 
room, she had been clothed mystically 
in the Brigittine habit. This room was 


consecrated as well by memories of 


her daughter, St. Catherine, who car- 
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ried on here the Brigittine life which 
her mother had already established in 
Sweden. 

Sister Elizabeth, to the confusion 
of the did die, but 


kept on living among the Carmelites 


canonists, not 
is a novice until, in 1906, she made 
her profession of vows as a Brigittine 
Meanwhile, she had 


imbued with a new resolve. 


nun become 
During 
her days of prayer among the mem- 
ories of St. Bridget, she had formed 
the intention of bringing the Brigit- 
tine nuns back again to the Roman 
home of their foundress. The Brigit- 
tine Monks of the Holy Saviour had 
been entirely extinguished. Commu- 
nities of Sisters still remained in wide- 
spread places: one convent in Alto- 
miinster of Bavaria, one in Spain, 
and one in England. Sister Elizabeth 
had hardly been professed when she 
sought a new audience with the Pope 
and made a still more audacious re- 
quest of him. She petitioned a return 
of the House of St. Bridget to the 
Brigittines. Pius X found it necessary 
to refuse her request, responding in 
-— * 2 
thought, and God will surely grant 


these words: beautiful 
the petition, but it will not be during 
the lifetime of this Pontiff.’ 

The solitary Brigittine, invalid be- 
yond hope, then went traveling to 
study the Brigittine life and to find 
Brigittines who were willing to come 
to Rome. Her first trip took her to 
Spain where she was cordially wel- 
comed in the various Spanish houses. 
Good 


her there. Two Brigittines responded 


fortune seemed to shine on 
to her fervor and agreed to come to 
Rome to found a community. Next 
she made the long journey to Bavaria 
and visited the Altomiinster convent, 
where she arrived in such grave con- 
dition that she was put to bed 
straightway. The Abbess had a coffin 
made for her. The Abbess then fell 
ill, was nursed by Sister Elizabeth, 
and died in her arms. The Abbess 
was buried in the coffin which she 
had prepared for Sister Elizabeth 
The Sisters of Altomiinster, now 
without a Mother Abbess, pleaded 


insistently with their guest to remain 
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with them in that capacity. Sister 
Elizabeth, feeling a conviction that 
God willed her at Rome, refused 


them firmly. When she learned that 
both Father Hagan and Father Bran- 
di confirmed opinion 
turned Rome, 
waited for death or a new Brigittine 
foundation. Her hope soon suffered 
inother blow. A letter from 
Spain informing her that the Bishop 
thought the Sisters in Spain too few 


her she re- 


again to where she 


came 


to allow any of them to depart. 

Up to this time it had not en- 
tered Sister Elizabeth’s mind that she 
might herself head a new community. 
Her desire to serve God was great, 
but she was to serve in submission, 
and not as a leader. Now though, 
when every attempt to bring a Brigit- 
tine superior to Rome had failed, she 
could look to herself and no other 
if St. Bridget’s family was to live 
again at Rome. She began to ask her- 
self if it could be God's will that 
she undertake the foundation. Father 
Brandi warmly approved this idea 
and ended her uncertainty saying, 
“Well, my dear child, it seems to me 
that Almighty God wishes you to do 
something yourself.” 

Sister Elizabeth still lacked a com- 
munity. A England who 
understood her holy project sent her 
two postulants, one English and one 
Irish. She then rented a small apart- 
ment from the Carmelites in the 
House of St. Bridget which she divid- 
ed into a dormitory, a refectory, and 
a chapel. At last, she was ready to 
realize another achievement for God. 

On Our Lady’s birthday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1911, singing hymns of thanks- 
giving, Mother Elizabeth Hesselblad 
and her community-in-the-bud en- 
tered their miniature convent and 
commenced their consecrated life of 
prayer, sacrifice and work among the 
blessings of religious peace. Mother 
Elizabeth had succeeded in restoring 
the ancient and glorious Brigittine 
Order of the Most Holy Saviour to 
the venerable home of their foun- 
dress, St. Bridget of Sweden. 

Trials followed from the hand of 
Providence. The new-born ccmmu- 
nity learned early to rely mightily 
upon God in face of the misunder- 
standing and lack of comprehension 


priest in 
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which often blocked their path. After 
a year at the House of St. Bridget 
they were subjected’ to a new trial 
they were requested to leave their 
apartment. A long search followed be- 
fore they found a suitable villa at 
the foot of Monte del Gallo (near 
the present house of the Sisters of 
the Atonement). Soon they 
forced to move again, and after many 
long and fruitless searches found an- 
other home. They finally acquired the 
house they still possess on Via delle 
Isole on the outskirts of the city. 
While living on Via delle Isole, 
Mother Elizabeth accomplished an- 
other of her impossible feats. In these 
days she had learned new reasons to 
fear for the House of St. Bridget. 
Certain parties Sweden 
intent upon purchasing it. A curious 
opportunity for entering that house 
was presented to her. A_ wealthy 
Swedish nobleman, accompanied by 
a Protestant minister, called on her 


were 


from were 


with a proposal to buy the House of 
St. Bridget as a Swedish 
monument. Mother Elizabeth would 
be allowed to dwell there with her 
community, though the Church and 
a part of the house would be at the 
disposal of the Swedish Protestants. 
Mother Elizabeth turned down the 
offer point-blank. Not long after this 
she received sums of money in form 


national 


of contributions which were sufficient 
to finance the erection of a more 
suitable convent for the Carmelites. 
They were cloistered sisters, and at 
the Piazza Farnese had no garden for 
recreation. Abbess Elizabeth, in 
April, 1930, was received in audience 
by Pope Pius XI, and she made a 
third petition to the third Pope for 
the House of St. Bridget. This time 
she was armed with the evidence of 
community, the money 
necessary to care for the Carmelites, 


a growing 


and a cogent argument: The Swedish 
revered St. Bridget as a 
monumental figure in their history, 
that they had a great desire to visit 
her rooms on their trips to Rome. As 
a part of the Carmelite enclosure, 
however, the rooms were not 


people so 


acces 
sible to the public excepting for two 
days in the year. The Holy Father 
recognized the importance of their 
being able to give homage there to 


the Swedish Rom 
unity, and considering the holy desi 
of this admirable woman whom Cy 
dinal Merry del Val had termed “t 
most remarkable woman in Rome 
granted her request. The Carmelit 


champion of 


were happy to move to a new conver 


which had been built according + 
their needs, and in October, 193 


Abbess Elizabeth Hesselblad returned 
with a community to the House ¢ 
St. Bridget, now property of the Brig 


ittines. 
Mother Elizabeth was dying whe 


she first requested the house of § 
Bridget. She had offered her life fell 


Unity, but was granted a life of pe 
ance and fruitful endeavor to giy 
for it. The third Pope, whom 
has now outlived, granted her desir 


Under a fourth Vicar of Christ, x 
the age of seventy-nine years, she i 


Unite) 


administering a_ revitalized 
Brigittine Order of Our Most H 
Saviour from the home of their Fou 
dress. A strong Order of Sisters e 


tends and prolongs her God-inspire! 


labor. Her Brigittines have the spec 
purpose of offering reparation, pry 
er, and work for the conversion of 


nations to the One True Faith an 


the One True Fold. As her effor: 


were successful in the time of he 


for the Fold of the Divi 


Shepherd, so have her pains and li 


search 


bors been blessed since she acceptei 
the charge of gathering His othe 


sheep. She has herself founded seve 
houses in all. In spite of the adver 
Swedish laws and prejudices, she } 
opened two of them in Sweden aft 
346 years of exile. One of these 
Vadstena where St. Bridget had fis 
planted her glorious Order. Besids 
these and the two houses at Rom 
she counts foundations at Lugano 
Switzerland, at  Parkspring, lv 
Heath, in England, and at Calics 
in India. 

All these things she 
plished through her adamant will t 
do God's will—thus far has she be 
wafted by the Breath of the H 
Ghost. Only God knows how mat 
hearts have been reunited with i 


has accom 


Saviour’s grace and peace, purchas 
for them by her life of prayer a 
pain, and those of her reborn Brgt 
tines. 
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“lhe Short Cut 


T was a nice apartment on Brook- 
lyn Heights, clean, sunny and 
cheap. To Michael Anthony 
O'Gorman, home from the sea at 
axty, it looked like Heaven. The 


janitor, however, was apprehensive. 
“We have trouble keeping tenants 
n here,” he “There’s a 


big family upstairs, relatives of the 


grumbled. 


landlord, and the mother gets up at 
3:30. Just remember I told you about 
it beforehand, and don’t come pes 
tering me with complaints after 
you're moved in.” 

But Michael hardly heard. He was 
staring affectionately out the wii- 
dow, where over the backyards of the 
and 


row of 


ld brownstones, through an 


pening in the waterfront 
factories was a glimpse of the har- 
bor. No need now to hang seascapes 
n the walls to feel close to his old 
friend, the sea. Here it was a neigh 
bor, and close enough for his nos- 
trils to sniff appreciatively its salty, 
sweet breath blowing inland. Impul- 
ively he pulled out his wallet. 
“Don't about complaints. 
I've cooked my way around the globe 


worry 


on tramp steamers from Liverpool 
to Hong-Kong and back to New 
York, and after forty years of rat- 
infested galleys, this is like 
home. Here’s three months 
advance.” 


coming 
rent in 


for Michael that he 
paid those three months in advance 
to insure a roof over his head, for 
despite his hunch about the new place 
and its homeliness, his luck there was 
anything but good. He simply could 
not find a job, and a slip on the icy 
pavements dodging a speeding taxicab 
brought back an old leg injury that 
every day became more of a hind- 
tance. Who could blame people for 
not wanting to hire a crippled old 
Xaman with no skill but the doubt- 
ful culinary art of a ship’s cook? 
Grimly he pondered often that every 
day ships unfit for service were towed 


It was well 





and blown up, but that oid 
like 


had to learn to be amphibious all 


out to sea 


wrecks himself washed inshore 


over again. 
Nevertheless, his characteristic 
Irish good humor saved him from 


complete despair, and he found some- 
thing strangely nostalgic about that 
apartment, which dissolved the years 
dis- 
turbingly vivid. It was all the fault 
ci the little mother 
his sometimes 
brought a sting to his eyes to hear 


between, and evoked memories 
upstairs, so like 


own in her ways it 
her getting up every morning at 5:3: 
ain or shine, her quick, light steps 
moving around the bedroom directly 
over his, and her voice trailing dowa 
the air shaft as she gave the orders 
4 the day to her family. 

Ten the bells in 


the church around the corner would 


minutes before 
ring for six o'clock Mass, he would 
hear her emerge from her flat, to 
come running down the stairs, alony 
the creaking boards in the hail out- 
side his door, and down the second 
flight to the street. After she had 
gone he would sometimes have to 
get up, feeling a disquiet at being 
so close to that ancient fervor that 
had set the pace in the household of 
his youth. 

He began to lay awake listening 
for her steps around 5:30, watching 
anxiously for her to miss a morning 


and then. But like his 


saintly mother, who also raised a 


now own 
jarge family without letting it inter- 
fere with her practice of hearing 
Mass every morning of her life, the 
woman upstairs persisted. Even on 
cold, she was up 
and always well out of the house be- 
fore those six o'clock bells rang. 


snowy mornings 


One night near the end of his 
first three months in the apartments, 
Michael was unable to sleep at all 
from worry. His meagre savings had 
drained out rapidly in a city where 
living was a luxury to be afforded 





. -By Rita K. O' Neill 


His thoughts 
as black 


ture, and it was 5:30 before he knew 


only by wage-earners. 


that night were as his fu- 
it, a cold blustery morning in late 
winter. He heard the woman upstairs 
bound out of bed, and bustle about 
as usual. 

With sleep impossible now, Mi- 
chael himself and dressed in 
the dim light from a street lamp, un- 


arose 


willing to switch on his own ligh*‘s 
and face the day in all its glaring 
uncertainty. 

“God help me,” he said once, which 
had come to a 


was the nearest he 


prayer in many years. 

Dully he heard the woman upstairs 
come out into the hall and down the 
and he wondered 
could keep it up morning after morn- 
ing. What did she get out of it? Was 


there something to this praying after 


stairs, how she 


all? He remembered his mother’s con- 
fidence in St. Anthony and how the 
saint really did seem to find every- 
thing for her from the house keys 
and her spectacles to a job for his 
father. Like the whisper of his Guar- 
dian Angel there came an inspiration 
to him. Maybe the good woman up- 
stairs wouldn’t mind lighting a can- 
dle to the saint for him while she 
was at Mass. St. Anthony was inter- 
ested in lost things, and wasn’t he a 
lost soul? 

In a brash and sudden gesture he 
seized his hat and coat and hobbled 
down the stairs after her. As usual 
his leg held him back. When he got 
to the corner he could see her turning 
into the church grounds already. 

He had a brief moment of medita- 
tion looking after her, and the other 
scattered and devout being 
blown along the street to Mass with 
her. He recalled how in Rome, Lima, 
Dublin, Shanghai, Paris, Vienna, 


these early morning worshippers ali 


souls 


looked alike to him in the sameness 
ot their devotion. they 
were old, and carried a stick; almost 


Generally 
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always they were poverty-stricken 
with crooked, worn-out heels on their 
shoes; some were crippled, and they 
went limping past on crutches or 
braces, while others were sick, with 
bony bodies, and white, drawn faces. 
These the cross-bearers of 
Christianity, awake to their devo- 
tions before the commercial- 
minded unshuttered their shops, with 
the love of God their identification, 
whatever the age or fashion. Michael 


were 


long 


decided it was probably people like 
these who went scurrying through the 
darkness to the Masses in the Cata- 
combs. 

Standing there uncertainly on the 
Michael heard the 


out to range 


Street corner, 


grumpy janitor come 
the ash cans for the sanitation pick- 
up. In his present low pecuniary 
status, this was the last person Mi 
chael wanted to meet, so turning up 
his coat collar he hurried after the 
straggling churchgoers to light his 
own candle. 

At first glance the church inside 
looked empty, as if those who had 
already entered, like half-spirits, had 
lost their and 


merged in the shadows. 


substance become 

Mass had not yet begun, as fum- 
bling in his pocket for one of his 
jast dimes, Michael went shuffling 
cown a side aisle, dragging his pain- 
ful leg after him. There were no 
candles lit anywhere except on the 
high altar, at that early hour, and 
the church was barely lit except by 
the daylight filtering through the 
stained glass windows. To the famil- 
iar this territory would have its land- 
marks, but Michael had to go stum- 
bling along, peering into the dimness 
for a statue resembling the Wonder 
Worker of Padua. Once he almost 
lit a candle before the benign St. 
Joseph, but not daring to squander 
his dimes he saw the lily in time and 
moved on, more than a little out of 
humor, and a bit irked at the consist- 
ent and rather uncomfortably know- 
ing smiles of those statues he passed. 
He paused for a moment near the 
back of the church, unwilling to con- 
tinue his search for so elusive an 
cbject, and with the easy futility of 
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the fallen-away Catholic was ready 
to give up the whole project to re- 
turn to the accustomed abysses of 
the outside world and its more fa- 
miliar terrors. 

The 


looked up expectantly 


priest pacing up and down 
at the scuffling 
steps. 

“Right right 
rected with authority, pushing 


here,” he di- 
the 
bewildered Michael gently but firmly 
into the confessional, that was dark 


here, 


enough to be an elevator shaft. The 
weighty, dusty curtain fell across his 
mouth, smothering his protests in 1ts 
thick folds, and leaving him alone in 
that matched the 
of his soul. Groping blindly he was 


a blackness color 
actually unaware of where he was 
until he struck the shin of his good 
leg on the kneeling bench with such 
a resounding thwack it doubled him 
ever with pain. At that moment the 
slide went back and Michael found 
himself looking into the face of the 
priest on the other side of the wire 
screen. It was a kindly face, indeed 
it was as beaming as any of the smil- 
ing statues out in the church, and 
writhing in pain, Michael had the 
wicked impulse to erase that smile. 

Painfully and almost sullenly he 
knelt down. There seemed nothing 
else to do. 

“Bless Father, for I 
sinned. It’s forty years since my last 


me, have 
confession.” 

It was the priest who did most of 
the talking and Michael who listened, 
squirming as uncomfortably as a small 
boy caught with his hand in the 
jam pot, and perspiring but repent- 
ant, and thankful somehow for the 
like the hard 
chastening but 
thunder storms of early spring. 


chastisements, earth 


for the softening 
It was several hours later when 
Michael left the church, reluctant to 
leave the peace he had found there. 
The sun was shining, sparrows were 
chirping cheerfully in a row on the 
church wall, and it was so warm he 
stood on the steps, letting the sun- 
shine penetrate into his old bones, 
to meet the glow in his soul. 
Suddenly he heard quick light 


steps coming around the church on 


ed 


the gravel walk. He turned his heaj 
and the woman there stopped ané 
smiled up at him uncertainly 


“I live in the apartment over yo 
don’t I?” 

Michael limped down the step 
“IT hear you get up every mornin; 
for Mass, ma’am..’ 

The woman looked puzzled. “M: 
I don’t belong to any church. I jus 
take the through th 
grounds here to Joe’s Diner. You se 
I work vegetable 
making salads and sandwiches, and 
the cook for the 
noon rush. They get all their trad 
the high school and 
She paused and Micha 

she looked embarrassed 
“Say, maybe you could tell me ho 
to join the Catholic Church. I never 
saw anything like the way you Cath 


short cut 


there, peeling 


setting stews to 


fiom collee 
here.” 
thought 


clics get up every morning, rain 
shine, and go to Mass, even old, sick 
folks. Sometimes taking this shor 
cut I'd get.a chance to look in th 
door and that little red lamp up front 
looked so friendly I often wished | 
could go inside.” 

“Madam,” said Michael, gallant 
extending his arm, “come with mei 
the finest priest this side of the En 
erald Isle. I'll be proud to introduc: 
you to him, and leave you in hi 
hands, knowing from experience thi 
if any man can bring you to Heaven 
it will be Father McNulty.” 

The woman smiled. “By the way, 
she asked, almost apologetically, nv 
bringing 


realizing her role in 


answer to a fervent prayer, “yo 
don’t happen to know of someon: 
who'd like to take over my job @ 
Joe’s Diner full time, do you? Wh 
with the children and everything tt: 
getting too much for me, and beside 
my husband is working steady now 

Michael’s Guardian Angel winke: 
up at St. Anthony, smiling eatt 
ward benignantly. 

“You did it again, and I must con 
fess after the first twenty-five yes 
I myself lost hope.” 

“His mother hasn't given me a 
of peace up here for years,” St. 
thony sighed. “I had to do it.” 
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~ Brftesto Richter, Roma. 


The Early Christian Underground 


S the car stopped along the 

Viale Guido Baccelli the 

guide pointed out to the right 
to the massive stone ruins which were 
once the Baths of Caracalla. 

“These baths were begun in 
A.D. by Emperor Caracalla. Some of 
the individual pools were able to ac- 
commedate sixteen hundred people.” 

The trip began again. Soon there 
was the Appian Way, the ancient 
southeast route to Rome. A right turn 
to the Via delle Sette Chiese led to 
the Via Ardeatina and then to a 
grotto. 

“Here, on March 24, 1944,” said 
the guide, “335 Italian hostages were 
executed by the Nazis. The Italian 
government has made the site a Na- 
tional Monument.” 

Soon there was the Appian Way 
again, and the Church and Cemetery 


of St. Sebastian 


212 


ky Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


i. 


‘In this church is the footprint of 
Christ. According to an old tradition 
St. Peter was fleeing from martyrdom 
in Rome when he met the Risen 
Christ. On the Lord, Peter 
asked, ‘Master, where are you going?” 
Christ’s reply, ‘To Rome, to be cruci- 
fied a second time,’ caused St. Peter 
to turn back to Rome again for: his 
own crucifixion. 

“And the Cemetery of St. Sebas- 
tian. This early Christian burial place 
called the Coemeterium cata 
cumbe, that is, the Cemetery in the 
Valley. This name—Catacombs 
later used to designate all the under- 
ground burial places of the Chris- 
tians.” 


seeing 


was 


was 


The visitor to Rome can see three 


thousand years of history unfold be- 
fore his eyes. He can see the coli- 
seum, the great 
tasian which could contain more than 


50,000 spectators. He can 


arena built by Ves- 


visit St. 


Peter’s and see the 262nd successor of 
the Prince of Apostles. He can visit 
the Church of Santa Maria built over 
the house where St. Paul lived when 
he first came to Rome. But perhaps 
the most interesting, and certainly the 
most intimate record of the early 
Christian Church is to be found in 
the catacombs—the early  under- 
ground cemeteries of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Altogether there are about forty- 
four catacombs on the outskirts of 
the city of Rome. There are several 
hundred miles of walks of tombs. 
The labyrinth of galleries is almost 
beyond calculation. It has been esti- 
mated that if they were extended in 
one line they would go from ‘one end 
of Italy to the other. More than three 
million Christians are interred in this 
silent city of the dead. 

A stairway leads from the surface 
into the underground to a depth 


190 ola 


about forty feet. Here begin the gal 


leries, which are about ten feet in 


height and about wide enough for a 
man to pass. The 
flashlight, and he 
his guide, because more than one per 
son has been lost to roam in these 
dark halls till he died of exhaustion. 
Side galleries branch out from the 
main galleries and are in turn inter- 
other From 
the first level other stairways lead to 
lower 


visitor must have a 
must keep close to 


sected by passageways. 
where there are other 
networks of galleries. The Catacombs 
of St. Sebastian four 
Along the the burial 
tombs are hewn out of the rock strata 
on either 


levels 
have levels. 
passageways 
horizontal niches 
like berths in an ocean liner 

The of the 


awaken astonishment 


side in 
immensity catacombs 
not only be 
but for 
their proportions. Why did the early 
Christians expend so enormous an 
amount of money and energy to erect 
their subterranean city? Did not 
many of the martyrs buried here have 


cause of their construction 


to be ransomed at great prices from 
their executioners? Why did they so 
carefully construct and adorn these 
underground halls of death? 

The Christians loved the light of 
the sun as much as other men. Nor 
did they retreat underground merely 
to hide from their pagan persecutors. 
The reason for the building of the 
catacombs was twofold: to honor the 
bodies of the dead and celebrate acts 
of worship. The bodies of the faithful 
are temples of the Holy Ghost des- 
tined by God’s power to rise on the 
last day. The pagans around them 
cremated the bodies of their dead and 
put the ashes in “pigeonhole” tombs. 
But the Christians reverenced the 
body and wrapped it in linen sheets. 
The pagans were buried at night with 
laments. But the Christian was buried 
in the daytime in a victory march 
which was consummated with the of- 
fering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice on 
the tomb of the departed one. The 
Roman law concerning burial pre- 
vented the Christians from being mo- 
lested during these acts of worship. 

Since the Holy Sacrifice was cele- 
brated in the catacombs, the Chris- 


tions decorated them with various 
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and drawings. These 
adornments may be divided into (1) 
written inscriptions (2) symbolic fig 
ures (3) religious paintings and (4) 
sculptured sarcophagi. Many of these 
writings carved in stone still survive, 


inscriptions 


and are the most valuable source of 
our knowledge of the first Christian 
centuries. The inscribed names teil 
us that even in the Apostolic age 
members of the noblest Roman fam- 
ilies joined the ranks of the Chris 
tians. The distinction between serv- 
ant and freeman, so basic:a note of 
Roman slavery, is here almost undis- 
cernible. With Christians the “slave” 
has become the “foster-child.”. Many 
are the inscriptions extolling the love 
of married couples who lived chastely 
before marriage, faithful ti'l 
death, and await the resurrection in 
companion tombs. Others tell of the 
love of parents for their departed 
children, or of children for their par- 
ents who have departed this life. All 
inscriptions speak of the hope of eter- 


were 





AA aidaechind @ la Conf 


di S. Maria, Maggiore: 


nity built on faith in Christ and 
membership in the true Church 
Though this city of the dead is silent 
it speaks eloquently the divine word: 
which will not pass away; though t 
is dark it vibrates with the words o 
Him Who brings the faithful sou 
to eternal light. 


Catullus, the Roman poet, writes 
“Let us live and love, for eterna 
night awaits us both.’ Juvenal sim 
ilarly says, “There is nothing afte 
death”: and Seneca, “You will bk 
with the unborn.” Let us read some 
Christian inscriptions. “May  swet 
Simplicius live forever,” is the prayer 
on a second century carving. At 
other of the third century, referring 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, reads: ‘! 
beseech you, brethren, that when yo 
come here to pray together to the Fa 
ther and the Son that you remember 
beloved Agape, that Almighty Go 
may keep Agape forever.” Agi 
again, “‘Osimus, buried on May 13 


who lived twenty-eight years, a 
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The dome of St. Peter’s rises on the hill where the first Pope died a martyr. 


was united to his wife seven years 
and nine months. May he who has 
merited well rest in peace.” Another 
epitaph on a family vault speaks of 
little daughter, be- 
loved by her parents and servants. At 
her birth God endowed her for this 
earthly life with wonderful talents. 
Her body rests here in peace until it 
shall rise again in God, Who took 
away her soul, chaste, modest, and 
ever unspotted in the Holy Spirit; 
He, the Lord, will some day reclothe 
her with spiritual glory.” 


“Severa, sweet 


The symbolic signs and pictures of 
the catacombs are all connected with 
the work of salvation. The peacock is 
the emblem of immortality; the phoe- 
nix the sign of the resurrection: and 
the dove the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. The fish is a symbol of which 
the five Greek letters spelt the words 
Jesus, Son of God, Saviour. The ship 
is a figure of the Church the light- 
house guides the ship to harbor, and 
the anchor expresses Christian hope. 
One of the most constant symbols is 
the Orante, a female figure with eyes 
and hands raised toward heaven; it 
signifies the human soul which has 
prayed for God’s mercy and now is 
about to enter into blessed immortal- 
ity. Behind this allegorical art lies a 
deep and tender piety which rever- 
entially veils itself in symbols just as 
Christ had yiven a great part of his 


teaching under the veil of parables 

The paintings of the catacombs re- 
flect the religious ideas of the first 
Christians. They tell pictorially the 
beliefs declared verbally in the in- 
The 


spaces 


scriptions. frescoes are drawn 
on the 
graves, in the tombs, 
and on the walls and ceilings of the 
burial Those of 
Christ and the Virgin appear early 
and frequently. Christ is often the 
Good Shepherd carrying the lamb 
(the human race) on his shoulders 
towards the pastures of paradise. In 


between the single 


niches above 


larger chambers. 


the earliest paintings, as for example 
in the catacomb of St. Praetextatus 
where Christ is depicted healing the 
afflicted with an 
blood, He appears as a young beard- 
less man with curly hair, clothed in 
tunic and pallium, and with feet bare. 
The mest frequent drawings of the 
Blessed Mother is that which shows 
her seated on a throne accepting in 
the name of her Child the gifts of 
the Magi. 

The catacomb of St. Callistus con- 
tains the famous Chapels of the Sac- 
raments. Various people are standing 
before a table on which are baskets 
of bread and wine. In another fresco, 
bread and fish are shown lying on a 
table, and Christ stands there stretch- 
ing his hand in blessing over the food. 
The figure of the human soul stands 


woman issue of 


Dg 191 


across the table ready to receive the 
food which brings eternal life. Near- 
by is a drawing of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, a type of Christ. The under 
lying thought expressed here is that 
the Saviour prepares for us a Euchar- 
istic Banquet which enables us to 
attain heavenly happiness 


Finally there are the sarcophagi 
with sculptured bas-relief. Christian 
art of this type did not develop fully 
until the fourth century, perhaps be- 
cause such reproductions of human 
forbidden 


umong Christians out of fear of idol 


figures in stone were 
atry. Many Biblical scenes are pre- 
sented. There are carvings represent 
ing the manger, the Passion of Christ, 
Sts. Peter and Paul, and many Old 
Testament subjects. The nativity re- 
liefs show the infant Child lying in 
the manger with the Virgin and St. 
Joseph nearby. The ox and ass stand 
at one side, and above there shines 
the star which guides the Magi from 
the East. Another noteworthy relief 
is the “Giving of the Law,” in which 
St. Peter, the Moses of the New 
Testament, receives from Christ the 
New Covenant which he is to pro 
claim to all people. 


Since the catacombs were places of 
burial and 


persecution 


worship in the ages of 
they began to fall into 
disuse after the Emperor Constantine 
granted freedom to the Church. Then 
in the year 410 the Goths laid siege 
of Rome and plundered the city, and 
the tombs of the martyrs and con- 
fessors fell into decay. For Catholics 
of today the Catacombs bear vivid 
testimony of the beliefs and practice 
of our early fellow Christians. How 
many named and unnamed tombs are 
there of countless martyrs and con- 
fessors known only to God! What 
clear testimony remains of the belief 
in the primacy of St. Peter, the Sac- 
rament of Baptism and the Eucharist, 
the resurrection of Christ, the venera- 
tion of the Mother of God and the 
Saints, and the supplication for the 
faithful departed. Thus the cata- 
combs are one of the enduring monu- 
ments of unmistakable evidence that 
the Catholic Church is one in faith 
with the Church of the first centuries. 
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ARNOBIUS OF SICCA: THE CASE 
AGAINST THE PAGANS. George E 
McCracken, translator. (No. 7 in Ar 
ient Christian Writers Series.) West 
iinster, Md.: The Newman Press 
$3.50 

st-appreciated 

According to 


of the le 

f the Christian apologists 
St. Jerome, he wrote his celebrated, but 
hitherto unknown in any American edi- 
tion, books against the religion of 
the pagans to prove himself worthy of ad- 
mission to the Christian Church. As a 
rhetorician, he held suspect by the 
Christians but his denunciation of pagan- 
ism convinced them of his sincerity. His 
work is itluminating in depicting the gross- 
pagan beliefs practices, as 
contrasted to the simplicity and beauty of 
Jesus Christ. Theologians 
particular interest in his works, 
as they are the products of a layman who 
wrote before the crystallization of dog- 
matic expression. Many of his ideas, in 
light of later doctrinal decrees, are erro- 
neous. Nonetheless, coming from one not 
yet a Christian, his work sheds profuse 
light on the conditions of his time and 
valuable. The present work trans- 
lates the first three of his seven books. 
Dr. McCracken, the translator, is profes- 
sor of Drake University. The 
editing is done by Johannes Quasten and 
Joseph C. Plumpe, professors at the Cath- 
iz University of America. ».D 


Arnobius is one 


seven 


was 


ness of and 
message of 


Nave a 
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MARYKNOLL SPIRITUAL DIREC- 
TORY. Compiled by James E. Walsh, 
M.M., D.D. New York: The Field Afar 
Press. $2.00 
Despite its title this splendid volume is 

1 compilation which every priest + and 
every major seminarian would find inva!- 
uable. Although its editor, Bishop Walsh 
intended it primarily for the guidance of 
Maryknoll students to equip them for 
their future work as mussioners, yet its 
basic Christian principles and _ its 
sound psvchology make it a valuable item 
for the library of every priest and espe- 
cially so for the major seminarian 

Every important angle of seminary life 
and of the priestly ministry to follow is 
dezlt with in this volume. The various 
aspects of the spiritual life, the role of 
studies, the acquiring of natural virtues, 
priestly ideals, prayer, devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady, and many other kindred 
topics are all amply treated by the editor, 
who also enhances his work by 
ind valuable selections from Cardinal 
Gibbons, Cardinal Vaughan, and the re- 
nowned Bishop Hedle; 

Another very fortunate aspect of the 
book is its appendix which contains six 
modern papal encyclicals dealing with 
seminary life and the Catholic priesthood 
For solid piety and profitable reading for 
the priest and seminarian, it would 


very 


choice 


ik 


lificult to surpass these excellent encycli- 
als: and for this their inclusion 
in the work was a happy thought. If any 
readers are thinking of a gift to 

priest or friend in the seminary, this 
compilation by Bishop Walsh would cer- 
tainly be a appropriate one—G.T. 


reason 


f 
of our 


most 
THE CHURCH AND THE SAILOR. 
By Peter F. Anson. London: John Gif- 
ford, Ltd. 7 shillings, sixpence 

Peter F. Anson, after a long and varied 
career as a monk of Caldey, a Franciscan 
and a reporter-at-large on Cath- 
olic art, has settled down as a lay helper 
in the Apostolate of the Sea. The origin 
and progress of this organization, operat- 
ing under the direction of the Holy Father 
for the spiritual welfare of seamen of all 
nations, is the theme of this volume. The 
antecedents of the movement, all the way 
back to Saint Peter and the fishermen 
who constituted the first Church, are pre- 


sented as a valuable background. The op- 


novice, 





Nerrology 
Ba 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 


Eugene O'Reilly, Mrs. Caroline Knapp, 
Humphrey Haley, Sr., Bernard McHugh, 
John S. Lux, Mrs. Elizabeth Hannigan, 
Mr. Michael Harrington, Miss Mary E 
Burgess, Mrs. Anthony Hiller, Mrs. A. 
Chamblain, Mr. John Daley, Jessie Daley, 
Duncan Ross., Jr., Mrs. Link, Mr. Vin- 
cert L. M:Niff, Mrs. Rhody Toher, Mr. 
Stanley, Charles Demling, Mrs. 


George 


Annie S. Gillet, Miss Bessie M. O’Brien, 
Mary 


Margaret 
McCahey, 


Vincent Tole, 
Martha Brady. 


Lynn, 


Mrs. 





confronting the Apostolat 

its early days is reported in vivid contrast 
to the devoted concern of Protesta 
among sailors. 7 
skeptical about the importance of this 
work are invited to read this 
volume—it is convincing D.D 


positior 


cies hose wh« stil] 


AS WE OUGHT. By Vincent McCorry, 
S.J. New York: Declan X. McMullen, 
$2.75 
Happiness should be somethir 

in the religious life. Those who | 

ated themselves to God and ar 
to please and serve Him alone, « 
have a special claim on it. Why 
few have attained the satiety of 
in the religious state is 

McCorry’s themes; another is 

who haven't still may strive. The 

states the cause for lack of | 

among rather tersely 
says in the prologue ™. . . because « 
own conscious and deliberate faults, 
of thought and action.” Then in 
highly informative and interesting 
ters he deftly reveals all these hi 


assured 
ve dedir 


Striving 
one 


religious 


is simple and his arguments cat 
lowed with equal ease by the sister 
washes the pots and the profess 
plots algebraic graphs 


JOAN OF ARC. By Hilaire Belloc. New 
York: Declan X. McMullen. $1.50. 
In this slender 84-page volume Hilair 

Belloc comes forward to give us a concis, 

factual account of Joan of Arc’s 

and inspiring deeds which resul 

heavy defeats for the Englist 

crowning of Charles VII, King of 

As a fast-moving, sober 

neither dialogue nor characterization, t 

should prove of interest to the average 


reader |.K. 


THIS IS OUR VALLEY. By Sister Mar 
garita, S.N.D., and Miriam Mason 
$1.56 


account 


A BOOK OF FRIENDLINESS. By Sister 
Mary Charlotte, Sister Mary Brendat 
and Mary Synon. Boston: Ginn @ @ 
$2.32 
These two new publications 

for the third and seventh 

tively, in the Faith and 
originating at the Catholic 

America. Both inculcate Christ 

ideals in the process of imparting 

in the fine art of reading, Prot 
trated, they are patterned to 
keep the interest of the grade scl 
citizen of tomorrow. The sev 
reader particularly nurtures the 
finest 
classics, including passages fr 
Tennyson, Thackeray, and t 


our own time 


e readers 


some of the selectior 





